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The Yellow-breasted Chat and the Cowbird 


By WILBUR F. SMITH, South Norwalk, Conn. 


HAVE been re-reading Dr. A. A. Allen’s article on Warblers in Brrp-LoRE 
] for March-April, 1919, and especially his experiences with the Yellow- 

breasted Chat. Dr. Allen tells us that he has never known a Chat to 
hatch out a Cowbird’s egg, and I find in the ‘Warblers of North America’ the 
following quotation from F. L. Burfs (M.S.): “The nest is watched very 
closely, although the owner is seldom flushed from it, while a disturbed nest 
will almost invariably be deserted after the owner has pierced or broken its 
eggs. While the Cowbird frequently deposits its egg in the Chat’s nest, it is 
never incubated, but destroyed by the bird with her own.” 

In the face of such a positive statement as the last, some experiences I have 
had with the Chat take on an added interest, though perhaps I am overbold in 
upsetting what seems to be an accepted belief in the Chat’s super-keenness in 
detecting the Cow-bird’s egg, which is so like her own. 

Let me first fortify my position by quoting a fellow bird student, Mr. Jesse 
Meeker, who writes me that “on June 2, 1902, at Milford, Conn., I found a 
Chat’s nest with three Chat’s eggs and one Cowbird’s egg, and the Chat flushed 
from the nest. All the eggs were slightly incubated.” 

The only Cowbird I ever caught in the act was seen slipping from a Chat’s 
nest, and I removed the newly laid Cowbird’s egg and photographed the nest, 
with the three Chat’s eggs, and know that they all hatched and the young 
were raised. 

In typical Chat country, an abandoned field overgrown with bushes and 
vines, I found a Chat’s nest with one egg and one Cowbird’s egg. It was built 
in a tangle of escaped honeysuckle vines and was not as cleverly concealed as 
is generally the case. I had only recently been reading of the Chat’s ability to 
detect the alien egg which is so like its own, and a desire possessed me to leave 
the Cowbird’s egg in the nest and see what would happen. If the Chat was as 
keen as I had been led to believe, she would desert the nest anyway, while if she 
finished laying her set of eggs and hatched and raised the Cowbird’s, something 
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would have been learned. Besides, the friends of the small birds have never 
made the Cowbird the outlaw he deserves to be by removing him from the pro- 
tection of the Connecticut law, and I could salve my conscience with the thought 
that I was strictly obeying the law in leaving the egg in the nest. 

The next morning there was a Cowbird’s egg in a Chipping Sparrow’s nest, 
about fifty feet from the Chat’s nest, and a second Cowbird’s egg in the Chat’s 


rWO YOUNG COWBIRDS IN CHAT’S NEST. A YOUNG CHAT IS CROWDED 
OUT OF SIGHT BY THE COWBIRDS 
Photographed, just before leaving the nest, by Wilbur F. Smith 
nest, from which the female Chat flushed at my approach. I visited this nest 
every morning. No more eggs were laid, and the Chat began incubation the 
same day the second Cowbird’s egg appeared in the nest. At my approach she 
would slip off the nest and glide through the tangle like a shadow, but I always 
could feel that she was watching me, while she herself remained unseen. 
After several days’ incubation I photographed the nest and eggs, and though 
I had to disturb the surroundings somewhat, she was on her nest as usual the 
next morning. All three eggs hatched, and it was the old story of crowding and 
clamor, greed and starving, and though the young Chat managed to exist and 
leave the nest, it was ‘out of sight’ beneath the larger and stronger Cowbirds 
when I photographed the nest just before they left it. 
These Chats were completely deceived by the Cowbird and were as devoted 
to the alien interlopers as any other Warbler or Sparrow or Vireo would have been. 
While it may be argued that this nest was an exception that proves the 
rule, it can just as well be claimed that far from all the Chat’s nests are discov- 
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ered, and there is no way to tell to what extent the Chat is imposed on by the 
Cowbird. However, it does not appear to me that the Chat is as ‘touchy’ about 
having its nest discovered as some writers believe. 

Birdcraft Sanctuary is visited by several thousand people each year, and 
among its summer bird residents, for the past four years, has been a pair of 
Chats which nest among the tangles of bush and briar. Three of their nests 
were built beside a much-used trail, although there were plenty of secluded and 
equally desirable places without a bird tenant. 

One Chat became so tame she would not leave her nest, even when the warden 
was mowing the trail with a noisy lawn mower, only a few feet away from her. 
Another nest, on the way to the ‘Overlook,’ was in a tangle of cat briars and so 
near the trail that it could easily be touched from it, but the bird frequently 
remained on the nest as the warden and myself stood in the trail in plain sight. 
I photographed this nest and eggs and it did not disturb its owner, save for the 
time we kept her from her eggs. 

During three years the Chats raised their brood, but the fourth year the nest 
was destroyed, and, as the Chat’s song ended at the same time, we have 
always believed that a certain bird of prey caught her, as it had been known 
to catch other breeding birds. 

There is an air of peace and quietness brooding over Birdcraft’s smiling 
acres, and much as we hope that the Chats have sensed it and departed from 
the ways of their kind, we believe, rather, that there is variation in the habits 
of the Chat just as there is in those of other birds. 


A HAT AND THREE SCREECH OWLS 
Photographed by Dr. J. B. Patdoe, Bound Brook, N. J. 


MOURNING DOVE AND YOUNG 
Photographed by W. J. Hamilton, Jr., near Ramapo, N. Y. 
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The Mockingbird of the Arnold Arboretum 


By C. H. EARLY, Boston, Mass. 


Boston park system known as ‘Arborway,’ my attention was suddenly 

attracted to the topmost part of a small cherry tree near the Forest Hills 
entrance of the Arnold Arboretum. From a point of vantage which no one 
could dispute, one of our feathered friends was pouring forth a melody so sweet 
and voluminous that I wondered how others who were passing by at the time 
could so easily ignore it. 

As I had been for some little time a follower of the bird-life of southeastern 
Massachusetts, I knew that the notes coming from that musically developed 
throat were not those of a bird common to this locality. At first the song 
was a series of warbles, full-throated, and containing many crescendos and 
diminuendos; then it resolved itself into a series of short snatches of song 
resembling the songs of a number of our resident birds, both summer and 
permanent. 

The Blue Jay’s notes, both the harsh jay and the tuneful, bell-like, ge-rul-lup, 
ge-rul-lup, and three of the Robin’s repertoire, viz., his alarm call, his ‘rain’ 
call, and his ordinary song, were very frequently imitated. Other bird-notes 
were in evidence, particularly those of the Song Sparrow, the Baltimore Oriole, 
the yuk, yuk, yuk, of the Flicker, the noisy chattering of the English Sparrow, 
and occasionally the loud call of the male Ring-necked Pheasant. 

As I often had heard that the Blue Jay mimicked the songs of other birds, 
and as this bird used the Blue Jay’s notes more often than those of the other 
birds, I was inclined to believe that I had met another unusual Blue Jay. 
With some difficulty (for the bird moved at my approach from tree to tree) I 
got between him and the sun, which was at that time very near the horizon 
and discovered that I was being entertained by a real Mockingbird. 

A few days later I visited the Arboretum and saw him near the top ofa 
large white oak tree. Later that day he was on the ground, evidently feeding 
on insects. He seemed more willing to be approached than he was on the even- 
ing when I first made his acquaintance, for I was able to get within a few 
yards of him. 


IT: THE early spring of 1915, when I was walking along that part of the 


_ Almost every time when I have visited the Arboretum during the past six 
years he has been very much in evidence. He keeps, for the most part, in the 
vicinity of the small ponds and along the road leading to the Jamaica Plain 
entrance, although he wanders very much beyond these limits at times. Many 
of the followers of the Arboretum birds are of the opinion that he forsakes his 
usual haunts during the months of July and August each year. Such is not 
the case, however, for I have seen him several times during each of these 
months, in the years of 1918 and 1919, and once or twice during July and 
August of 1920. On nearly all of these occasions he has poured forth his usual 
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variety of song. During the above months he often repairs to the collection 
of oaks just across the automobile road near the Forest Hills entrance, but I 
have observed that he visits his favorite haunts some time during each day. 

As a songster this particular Mockingbird has, to my mind, no superior, at 
least in this locality. His best exhibition was given in May, 1919, when he 
sang in competition with a Brown Thrasher and a Catbird. The three birds 
had chosen the topmost parts of three trees for their respective outpourings 
of song. Each was, no doubt, trying to outdo the others. Such music I had 
never heard before nor have I heard any like it since. Many times I have 
listened with delight to the vesper songs of our Thrushes, emanating from an 
almost primeval woodland. I have frequently enjoyed their matin songs and 
have marveled at their liquid quality and their flutelike character. But the 
combined music of these songsters who were extending themselves seemingly 
beyond their ordinary capacities had an awe-inspiring effect almost beyond 
the power of description. When I first came within hearing distance I was 
certain that there were three Mockingbirds singing; but as I got nearer their 
open-air theatre I was able to identify one of the trio as a Catbird who was 
leaving out his cat-calls and doing his best to outrival his competitors. On 
approaching nearer I discovered that a Brown Thrasher was pouring forth 
the best that was in him, even to the point of almost bursting his throat. The 
Mockingbird, however, was singing calmly, though effectively, in his own 
inimitable way, easily out-pointing his rivals in volume, variety, and melody. 
At times he seemed almost derisive and occasionally he would stop in his 


production of song to go through a few gyrations and somersaults apparently 
for the edification of his rivals who were beginning to show signs of fatigue. 
Every winter, as well as each of the other seasons of each year since the 
spring when he was first seen, he has kept close to his adopted abode. One 
day during January, 1919, when the thermometer registered 6 degrees above 


zero, I found him feeding on barberries. He looked none the worse for the 
siege of cold weather which we were having at that time, and had had for a 
few weeks previously. I saw him many times during that month and during 
the subsequent months of that year. Near the end of February he expressed 
himself in song. It was not the song of springtime or summer. It was more 
metallic than he was wont to have had it and lacked the vibrancy of his music 
of a few months later. 

Last winter, particularly after the snowstorms of January and February, 
which storms will long be remembered in these parts, I felt that the supreme 
test was in store for our friend who had been more used to sunnier climes at 
that season of the year. I looked for him quite often and usually found him 
near his favorite haunts, looking the picture of health and activity. 

I visited the Arboretum twice during January, 1921, and on each oc- 
casion he has presented himself to my view. On Sunday January 23, I found 
him feeding on the fruit of a Phellodendron chinense glabriusculum, a variety of 
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tree native to Central China. On Saturday, January 29, 1921, the day on which 
this article was written, I visited the same locality and had the pleasure of 
seeing him on the ground near the same tree. He looked sleek and well- 
groomed; there was not a feather out of place. He was more plump than at 
any time when I had previously seen him and looked fully able to withstand 
the rigors of many more of our winters. 

I trust that he will continue to care so ably for himself and that he will 
enjoy his hermit life (for hermit he surely is) for many years to come. At 
least let us hope that he will live a bird-life of such extension as would be in 
keeping with the length of the name of the tree on whose fruit he is gaining 
his sustenance at the time this article is written. 


ENGLISH SPARROW AND NEST 
Photographed by Arthur A. Jeffrey, Missouri 


The Bird Bath in Molting Time 


By CRAIG S. THOMS, Vermillion, S. D. 
With Photographs by the Author 


HEN we left home in 
early August for a 
month’s vacation, the 


yard was alive with birds; when 
we returned, the first week in Sep- 
tember, not a bird was to be seen. 

“Where are the birds?” a 
friend inquired. 

They were gone, but we be- 
lieved that we could charm them 
back again. 

The bird-bath, which had held 
no water during our absence, was 
filled and kept full, and the hose 
was freely used to revive the 
grass and give the bushes a drink. 
We knew that water in a bird- 
bath had a reflecting surface like 
a mirror and could be seen by 
birds in the trees for a consider- 
able distance. Moreover, we be- 
lieved that birds could actually 
smell water; and so, after filling 
the bath and watering the lawn, 
we confidently waited. 

In a few days a flock of a 
dozen Robins came to the lawn 
and for a whole month literally 
made the bath their own. Two 
or three Flickers came, and a 
couple of Brown Thrashers; sev- 
eral Mourning Doves camped in 
the garden; Blue Jays were fre- 
quent visitors; and at least one 
Catbird and one Cuckoo made 
their appearance, while Bronzed 
Grackles were occasionally ob- 
trusive by their numbers. Thus 
it was abundantly demonstrated 

—_ ' that the birds had left the vicinity 
A MOURNING DOVE DRINKS WHILE 
A ROBIN WAITS for lack of water. 
(182) 
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The birds’ need of water in the molting season explains their rather sudden 
disappearance in late August or early September. At this time they are 


feverish, weak, silent, almost 
sick; their strength is expended 


in growing new feathers; and . 


one will find them in the trees, 
shrubbery, and willows beside 
streams, rivers, and lakes. 
They drink, and drink deeply, 
every little while, and literally 
soak themselves in water. I 
eagerly watched those that I 
had enticed back from the 
river, some four blocks away, 
and found that their conduct 
at the bath differed from their 
ordinary conduct in several 
respects: 

1. They had no fight in them. 
Half a dozen Robins would 
perch on the small bath at the 
same time, literally surround- 
ing it, while two or three would 
get into the bath together. 
Ordinarily, except with rather 
young birds, a passage at arms 
would instantly ensue if a 
second bird hopped to the 
bath while another was 
drinking. 

2. They simply could not be 
satiated with water. They 
seemed to be burning with 
fever. After drinking and bath- 
ing to seeming repletion, they 
scattered, but in twenty or 
thirty minutes they were back 
again, some crowding the bath, 
while others surrounded it on 
the ground and waited im- 
patiently. 

3. Different species would 
drink contentedly together, some- 


A CIRCLE OF ROBINS 


A FLICKER JOINS THE GROUP 


DOVE AND ROBIN 
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thing not even attempted on such a small bath at other times. Mourning 
Doves and Robins, Brown Thrashers and Robins, Flickers and Robins, 
Grackles and Robins, would drink together. One day a Robin and a Flicker 
were actually in the bath at the same time. A truce seemed to be established 
because it was molting-time. The only exception was the Blue Jay, which 
would not permit any other bird at the bath with itself. 

4. Dust-bathing birds now became water-bathing birds. Ordinarily the 
Mourning Dove and Blue Jay do not bathe in water but take dust-baths 
instead. Now they could not get water enough. Their awkwardness in the 
bath, however, was apparent, and that of the Mourning Dove almost ludicrous. 
Other birds, such as Robins, Catbirds, and Thrashers, seem to have acquired 
an impulsive wing reaction which sends the water flying. Jays and Doves 
want to roll in water as they do in dust; but while the molting fever is on 
them they must have water. 

5. Toward the end of the molting-season new vigor becomes manifest. The 
birds came less frequently to the bath, and drank and bathed less when they 
did come. They would not permit each other on the bath with the same 
contentment as before; too close proximity engendered hostility. Different 
species on the bath at the same time was a thing of the past. They were now 
more noisy; and even a snatch of song from Robins, Grosbeaks, Wrens—and 
Meadowlarks in the nearby meadow—was not uncommon. The Flicker even 
renewed his courting antics and proposed a new mating until the vicious pecks 
of the female reminded him that the mating season was over. 

When full vigor had returned and the birds had become their real selves 


again, the premises were soon abandoned, for the summer residents had 


taken wing for their southern winter home. 


The Cowbird: A Parasite 


By HARRY E. ELDER, Monticello, Ind. 


HE common name for the species generally known as the Cowbird 

varies with different people and with different sections of the country. 

Cow Blackbird, Cow Bunting, Lazy Bird, Brownheaded Blackbird, and 
other appellations are among the synonyms in use. Whether most appropriate 
or not, usage seems to be crystallizing upon the term ‘Cowbird,’ for the reason 
that members of the species are so often found among cows in pastures. The 
reason for this association with cattle is not exactly known. Some writers see 
no relation between such association and the life of the bird, while others 
believe that insects, driven from the grass and weeds by the cattle, furnish the 
foundation for such a habit. 

It is as a parasite upon other species of birds that the Cowbird is most 
interesting. It never builds a nest of its own, it does not incubate its own eggs 
and it takes no care whatever of its young. Its eggs are deposited in the nests 
of other birds, usually smaller than itself, and the foster parents incubate them 
and feed them along with their own. Most evidence indicates that the Cow- 
bird deposits its eggs directly in the nests of its victims. Not less than ninety- 
one species, according to Bendire, are victimized in this manner. Since its 
egg is, as a rule, larger than those of the rightful owners of the nests, it receives 
most of the body heat during the period of incubation and frequently hatches 
a day or two ahead of the other birds. This gives the young Cowbird the 
advantage over his nest-mates, with the result that he gets the greater amount 
of the food brought to the nest and soon starves the others or shoves them 
entirely from the nest. According to my own observations the number of 
Cowbird eggs in a single nest may range from one to three, along with from 
one to five of the rightful owner. Greater variations than. this have been 
reported. The Report of the New York State Museum for 1912 states that in 
every instance the Cowbirds destroy the rightful owners of the nests. Barrows, 
in ‘Michigan Bird Life’, however, states that the Song Sparrow frequently 
rears one or two of its own young in addition to one or more young Cowbirds. 
My own observations show that this is also true of the Field Sparrow, the 
Towhee, and the Catbird. 

The observations upon which this paper is based were made in the vicinity 
of Winona Lake, between June 14 and August 20, 1920. A report of these 
observations as a whole and of specific instances will make clear the nature of 
the Cowbird. 

On June 17 I was fortunate enough to find a Towhee’s nest containing four 
eggs, all very much alike. Three were white with reddish brown spots well 
distributed over the entire surface and one was slightly brownish with the 
spots not so pronounced as in the other three. They were all so nearly the 
same size, about .8 by .65 inches, that from the eggs alone no one could have 
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stated definitely whether they were of two different species or merely variations 
of the same species. 

The truth of the matter was revealed by the subsequent history of the nest. 
By June 23 three of the eggs, including the one of slightly different color from 
the other three, had hatched. (The other egg never hatched.) All three young 
birds looked very much alike at first, but, by the 26th, differences began to be 
noticeable. Two of them were covered with a down of grayish color and had 
white-rimmed mouths, while the third one was covered with a darker down 
and had a yellow-rimmed mouth. The first two were developing more rapidly 
than the latter one. By June 30, when the young were about ready to leave 
the nest, the differences were very evident. The two were much more 
completely feathered than the one. They were of a brownish gray color 
above and light underneath, with darker stripes becoming visible. The 
one remained dark. The result clearly consisted of two Cowbirds and one 
Towhee. 

While we do not class the Cowbird as a precocial bird, the above example, 
as well as others observed, indicates that it develops more rapidly than other 
altricial birds. This is one characteristic which greatly aids it in being extra- 
ordinarily successful in its parasitic life. 

While I observed only the one Towhee’s nest, I repeatedly saw Towhees 
feeding young Cowbirds during the latter half of June and the first half of July. 
The Cowbirds in every instance received the entire attention of their foster 
parents, there being no young Towhees present. They readily accepted all food 
offered them and continued to call for more. On several occasions between 
June 16 and June 25 I saw the same pair of Towhees feeding two young Cow- 
birds—the male attending to one and the female the other. Although my 
observations covered only a short period of time late in the nesting season, they 
indicated a high percentage of Cowbird parasitism among Towhees. 

Some writers contend that Cowbirds are careful to lay their eggs in nests 
where there are already eggs of another species. Others attempt to refute this 
by citing instances of nests containing Cowbird eggs only. It seems to me, 
however, that all the circumstances which produce such a condition have not 
been considered. For example, it is not always possible to tell whether a nest 
has been used in raising a brood of birds or whether it has been deserted. I 
doubt very much whether one who did not know could have told on July 1, 
after the young birds had left the nest, whether the Towhee’s nest referred to 
above was one which had been used or whether it was a deserted one. Yet 
there was one unhatched Cowbird egg, at least the hollow shell of one, remain- 
ing in the nest. Who could say that it had been laid in an empty nest? Again, 
on July 6, I found a nest, apparently of a Song Sparrow, containing one Cow- 
bird egg. It did not seem to be in use. It was impossible to tell certainly 
whether a brood of birds had been raised in it and this egg had failed to hatch, 
or whether it had been deserted because the Cowbird egg had been found in it. 
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Not knowing the complete history of the case, both assumptions are equally 
probable. Two other similar nests were found late in July. 

One other observation proves conclusively that only Cowbird eggs may be 
found in a nest without having been deposited originally in an empty nest. 
On June 18 I found the nest of a Warbler containing three eggs of the Warbler 
and two of the Cowbird. On my next visit to the nest, June 21, I found only 
the Cowbird eggs remaining in the nest. The others had been destroyed, and 
the shell of at least one of them was lying on the ground near the nest. This, 
in addition to giving light on the subject in question, is circumstantial evidence, 
at least, that the Cowbird sometimes destroys the eggs of the rightful owner 
of the nest. Unless the Warbler eggs in this case were destroyed by the Cow- 
bird, why were the Cowbird eggs spared? The same two eggs were still in the 
nest on June 26, when I last visited it, but they were cold,‘and numerous ants 
were crawling about the nest and upon the eggs. Evidently the destruction 
of the eggs caused the desertion of the nest. 

I do not contend that the Cowbird always lays its eggs in nests containing 
other eggs. There is evidence that they frequently do otherwise. According 
to Barrows of the Michigan Agricultural College, ““The Yellow Warbler is 
constantly victimized by the Cowbird, and in places where this parasite is 
abundant many deserted nests are found containing from one to four eggs of 
the Cowbird, with or without some of the Warbler... . As is well known, 
this Warbler not infrequently covers a Cowbird egg with a new layer of ma- 
terial in the bottom of the nest, raising the rim of the nest correspondingly, 
and instances have been known where this has been done a second time, making 
a three-storied nest.’’ I have in my possession one two-storied nest of this 
species, found on July 6 in a raspberry bush just north of Indiana University 
Biological Station. The Cowbird egg is almost completely buried in the bottom, 
and the two stories of the nest are very distinct. Undoubtedly a brood of 
birds was raised in the upper story while the Cowbird egg remained in the base- 
ment unincubated. 

Of three other nests of the Yellow Warbler found in use, one contained a 
Cowbird egg. Owing to the fact that after the birds hatched the nest was 
robbed, I did not observe the struggle for existence between the Cowbird and 
the Warblers of this nest. One Kentucky Warbler’s nest, found June 22, also 
contained a Cowbird egg, but this nest was robbed before any of the eggs 
hatched. Out of a total of six Warbler nests found, whose history was certain, 
four had been contaminated, indicating a very high percentage of parasitism 
by the Cowbird among the Warblers. 

On June 17 I found the nest of a Scarlet Tanager containing one bird and 
two eggs. The eggs never hatched and on June 22 when I last saw the young 
bird, it was evident that it was a Cowbird. According to Amos W. Butler in 
his ‘Birds of Indiana,’ the nest of the Scarlet Tanager is a frequent receptacle 
for the eggs of the Cowbird. 
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A nest of the Wood Thrush was found on June 29 containing two eggs of 
the Cowbird and none of the Thrush. ° What had become of the Thrush eggs, 
if any had been laid, could not be determined. On July 2, one egg hatched and 
on July 3 the other was gone. On July 10, the young Cowbird, fairly well 
feathered, left the nest, constituting the entire brood of one of our most bene- 
ficial birds. 

A second nest of the Wood Thrush, containing two eggs of the owner, was 
found on July 14. On my next visit to this nest on July 17, one of the Thrush 
eggs had been picked, evidently by a bird, and thrown from the nest. Two 
Cowbird eggs had been deposited in its place. This, again, is circumstantial 
evidence that the Cowbird destroys the eggs of other birds. By July 28 all 
three eggs had hatched. All three birds thrived well until August 5, when one 
of the young Cowbirds was found dead, from some unknown cause, in the 
nest. It was removed by its foster parents on the same day. The other two 
birds, one Thrush and one Cowbird, continued to thrive and left the nest on 
August 8. Although the Cowbird was a little more developed than the Thrush, 
both probably survived and reached maturity. 

There is every reason to believe that the Sparrows suffer heavily from the 
Cowbird. Of fourteen nests observed, ten of the Field Sparrow and four of 
the Song Sparrow, all contained one or more eggs of the Cowbird except three 
nests of the Field Sparrow. In two of these three nests the young were raised 
unmolested. The eggs of the third nest were destroyed before the period of 
incubation began and the nest was deserted. The fourth nest, found June 29, 
contained one egg of the Sparrow and two of the Cowbird. By June 30 one 
more Cowbird egg had been deposited. The period of incubation now began. 
On July 12 one of the Cowbird eggs was found missing and the Sparrow egg 
was found on the ground near the nest with the young Sparrow almost ready 
to emerge, apparently a little prematurely, from the shell. I replaced it in the 
nest, but found it dead, the Cowbirds dead in the shells, and the nest deserted 
the next day. So many tragedies of this character are found among the birds 
that one wonders how we have as many feathered friends as we have. 

A fifth nest, found June 30, contained one egg of the Field Sparrow and one 
of the Cowbird. Persons who had observed this nest, previously, informed 
me that one Cowbird had been hatched here but that it had disappeared from 
the nest a few days after hatching. On July 1, my sixth nest of the Field 
Sparrow, containing four eggs of the rightful owner and one of the parasite 
was found. By the sth all the eggs had hatched, two Sparrows and the Cow- 
bird having appeared as early as July 3. It is interesting to note that the 
Cowbird had one or two days the start of at least two of the Sparrows; also 
that one Sparrow had been crowded out before July 7 and another before 
July 12, when two Sparrows and the Cowbird left the nest. The seventh 
eighth, and ninth nests of this species were found during the second half of 
July and each contained a Cowbird egg or eggshell. The previous history is 
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unknown in all three cases. The tenth nest, found July 19, contained three 
Sparrow eggs and one Cowbird egg. All four eggs had hatched by July 30, 
but the nest was robbed and the birds destroyed, probably by a Hawk, on 
August 3 or 4. 

The first Song Sparrow’s nest, found June 28, is interesting because of the 
large number of eggs and its subsequent history. When found there were five 
Sparrow eggs and three Cowbird eggs. By 4 o’clock p.m. of the same day, one 
Sparrow egg had disappeared. By July 7, another was gone. On July 10, when 
I visited the nest, I found two young Sparrows, two young Cowbirds, and one 
egg of each; on July 12, three Sparrows, two Cowbirds, and one Cowbird 
egg; on July 13, one Sparrow, and two Cowbirds. On the morning of the 
15th the Sparrow was found dead; one Cowbird was found in a similar condi- 
tion on the 16th. The remaining Cowbird, now receiving the food of the entire 
brood, grew very rapidly and left the nest on July 17 or 18. The other three 
nests were found late in July, after the nesting season was over, but each con- 
tained one Cowbird egg. Repeated observations, between June 22 and August 
18, of Song Sparrows feeding young Cowbirds tend to confirm Barrows’ state- 
ment that “probably this species rears more Cowbirds than any other species 
which we have.”’ 

On July 109, a nest of the Acadian Flycatcher, containing one Cowbird 
about to leave the nest, was found. On this same date a member of this same 
species was observed feeding a young Cowbird which had left the nest. The 
small, frail, shallow nest of this Flycatcher makes it almost certain that it does 
not raise any of its own young in the same brood with a Cowbird. 

In addition to the birds which I have found nesting which were victimized 
by Cowbirds I have noticed several species feeding young Cowbirds which had 
left the nest. The young Cowbirds, usually already much larger than their 
foster parents, were always calling for food more frequently than it could be 
found and carried to them. Indeed, after they were well able to fly, they fol- 
lowed their foster parents about and almost incessantly repeated their hunger- 
call. They were, undoubtedly, fed long after they were able to care for them- 
selves. I have seen Vireos, Maryland Yellow-throats, and American Redstarts 
imposed upon in this manner. If these birds had any offspring of their own, 
I did not see them. They gave the young Cowbirds their undivided attention, 
while the adult Cowbirds flitted merrily about, probably spying out new victims. 

During the period of my observations I saw at least ninety different species 
of birds. Thirty-three of these were either nesting or feeding young which 
had left the nest. Thirteen of these thirty-three were victims of the Cowbird. 
In other words, almost 40 per cent of the species found nesting or feeding 
young birds were rearing young Cowbirds. Probably, if the entire truth 
were known, the figures would show a still higher percentage. Consider- 
ing some single species, such as the Field Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Towhee, 
Yellow Warbler, and Maryland Yellow-throat, there is every reason to 
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believe that in some localities the percentage of parasitism approaches 
very nearly 100 per cent. 

The status of the Cowbird cannot be determined without viewing it from 
an economic standpoint and noting ifs relation to agriculture. Four questions 
must be answered in doing this: (1) Of what does the food of the Cowbird 
consist? (2) Of what does the food of its victims consist? (3) How does the 
food of a single Cowbird compare in kind and quantity with that of the brood 
of birds it has replaced? (4) What, if any, service to man does the Cowbird 
perform that cannot be performed by victimized species? 

According to Barrows, in ‘Michigan Bird Life,’ the food of the Cowbird is 
22 per cent animal matter and 78 per cent vegetable matter. Of the 22 per 
cent of animal matter, 20 per cent consists of insects as follows: grasshoppers, 
which during August furnish 45 per cent of the food of the species, 10 per cent; 
weevils, 2 per cent; caterpillars, including cutworms and army worms, 2 per 
cent; and wasps, bees, ants, and miscellaneous insects,.6 per cent. The vege- 
table matter consists mainly of weed seeds and grain, the former predominating. 
The latter is largely waste grain, but some is from newly sown fields. I have 
also seen young Cowbirds accept wild fruit, such as mulberries and raspberries 
from their foster parents. Undoubtedly, the food habits of the Cowbird are, 
on the whole, beneficial. 

In answer to our second question above, we learn from Barrows, in ‘Mich- 
igan Bird Life,’ and Butler, in ‘Birds of Indiana,’ of what the food of some of 
the birds commonly victimized by the Cowbird consists. The Towhee feeds 
mainly upon weed seeds and insects. Although it is fond of wild fruits and 
eats almost everything from strawberries and blackberries to wild cherries and 
grapes, it does no damage to cultivated fruits and plants. Owing to the nature 
of its haunts, it is not as beneficial as many other species. In view of the fact 
that it frequently raises two or more Cowbirds along with one or more of its 
own young, it is questionable whether much economic loss results from its 
victimization by the Cowbird. 

All the Sparrows, with the exception of the English Sparrow, are very 
beneficial in their eating habits. Weed and grass seed, an immense number of 
injurious insects, and small wild fruit constitute the bulk of their food. It is 
easy to see the harm done by the Cowbird when we know, for example, that 
the Song Sparrow raises more Cowbirds than any other species and that, as a 
ru'e, one Cowbird is raised at the expense of an entire brood of Sparrows. 

The food habits are uniformly beneficial. They consume largely insects, 
spiders, small wild fruits, and insect eggs. They usually make use of food most 
easily obtainable. Forbes has shown in one case that where an orchard was 
infested with canker-worms, these larve formed two-thirds of the food of the 
Yellow Warbler. While Cowbirds are voracious feeders, and one of them un- 
doubtedly destroys many more harmful insects than a single Warbler, the good 
done by one Cowbird by no means balances with that accomplished by the 
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entire brood of Warblers at whose expense it exists. In addition to this con- 
sideration, a comparison of the esthetic, sentimental, and educational value of 
the two groups places the Cowbird in exceptionally ill repute. 

How does the food of a single Cowbird compare in kind and quantity with 
that of the brood of birds which it has replaced? This question has been 
answered partially already. In kind, the comparison is favorable; in quantity, 
unfavorable. One Cowbird certainly does not consume as many injurious 
insects and seeds'of noxious weeds as the three or four song-birds whose place 
it has taken. 

What, if any, service to man does the Cowbird perform that cannot be 
performed by parasitized victims? Edward H. Forbush, in ‘Useful Birds and 
Their Protection,’ says: “This much-maligned bird is, nevertheless, an essential 
part of nature’s plan. Birds that rear their own young are confined by neces- 
sity to a certain radius about their nests; but the scattered bands of Cowbirds 
form a wandering, unattached light squadron of insect destroyers, which all 
summer long can go where their presence is most needed. In the warmer 
months of the year they feed almost entirely upon insects, but during the 
colder months they live on seeds.’””’ From my own observations, however, 
places are rare where we find the Cowbird in which we do not also find species 
of more exemplary habits just as capable as the Cowbird of consuming insects 
and weed seeds detrimental to human welfare. The numbers of these species 
would be even more numerous if Cowbirds were exterminated. I doubt 
whether the ‘“‘unattached light squadrons” of Cowbirds cover any more terri- 
tory than is covered by the various species of birds working out from their 
nests as centers. 
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SECOND SERIES 


XVI. PURPLE GRACKLE 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


This species is the well-known Crow Blackbird of eastern North America. 
In some one of its several forms it occurs north to Labrador and Mackenzie, 
west to the Rocky Mountains, and south to the Gulf of Mexico. It is divided 
into three subspecies as follows: 

The Florida Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula quiscula)' is resident in the southern 
part of the southeastern United States, and breeds north to the coast of South 
Carolina, to southern Georgia, southern Alabama, and southern Mississippi; 
west to eastern Louisiana; south to the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, from 
eastern Louisiana to southern Florida; and east to the Atlantic coast of 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina. 

The Purple Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula ridgwayi)' breeds north to southern 
Rhode Island, southern Connecticut, southeastern New York, and north- 
eastern Pennsylvania; west to central Pennsylvania, extreme western Mary- 
land, eastern West Virginia, southeastern Kentucky, central Tennessee, and 
northern Mississippi; south to central Mississippi, central Alabama, and 
northern South Carolina; and east to central North Carolina and the 
Atlantic coast from Virginia to Rhode Island. It winters south to southern 
Louisiana, southern Alabama, southern South Carolina, and_ probably 
to Florida. 

The Bronzed Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula eneus) breeds north to central 
Labrador, James Bay in northern Ontario, Fort Churchill in northern Mani- 
toba, and to southern Mackenzie; west to southwestern Mackenzie, western 
Alberta, western Montana, western Wyoming, central Colorado, northwestern 
and west central Texas; south to central southern Texas, northern Louisiana, 
western Tennessee, central Kentucky, central West Virginia, southwestern 
Pennsylvania, southwestern and central New York, northern Connecticut, 
and northern Rhode Island; east to eastern Massachusetts, eastern Maine, 
Nova Scotia, and eastern Newfoundland. It winters south also to southern 
Louisiana, southern Alabama, southern South Carolina, and probably to 
Florida. 

In the following tables of migration the records marked with an asterisk 
refer to the Purple Grackle, all the rest to the Bronzed Grackle. 


1 The change in the scientific name of this race, although not yet taken up by the American Ornithologists 
Union Committee on Nomenclature, is apparently necessary. 
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SPRING MIGRATION 
Number > oli 
LOCALITY cf years’ | “Siperivel |  spriagertival’ 
*Variety Mills, Va II February 23 february 15, 1887 
*Newmarket, Va 33 March 3 February 18, 1909 
*Washington, D. C 30 February 23 Rare, winter 
*Philadelphia, Pa 26 February 24 Rare, winter 
Beaver, Pa 19 March 8 February 17, 1917 
Renovo, Pa 21 March 19 March 4, 1903 
*Morristown, N. J 18 March 3 Rare, winter 
*Demarest, N. J 9 March 10 Rare, winter 
*New York, N. Y | 24 March 8 | Rare, winter 
*Shelter Island, N. Y 16 | March 7 | February 12, 1898 
Geneva, N. Y | 12 March 13 February 24, 1915 
Hartford, Conn | 22 | March 14 | Rare, winter 
Providence, R. I | 23 March 9 | Rare, winter 
Pittsfield, Mass | 10 | March 18 March 8, 1898 
Boston, Mass 24 | March 18 | Rare, winter 
Harvard, Mass 7 | March 14 | February 23, 1909 
Bennington, Vt mam March 14 | February 28, 1909 
St. Johnsbury, Vt | 19 April 2 March 19, 1894 
Tilton, N. H | 6 March 28 March 23, 1908 
Portland, Maine 13 April 2 | March 15, 1908 
Orono, Maine II April 4 March 24, 1889 
Montreal, Que 16 April 9 March 23, 1898 
Quebec, Que 9 April 28 April 15, 1899 
Scotch Lake, N. B 19 April 8 March 19, 1903 
Chatham, N. B 24 April 12 March 19, 1903 
Pictou, N.S 5 April 22 April 17, 1894 
North River, P. FE. I 3 April 15 April 4, 1890 
*Athens, Tenn 8 February 27 February 6, 1903 
St. Louis, Mo II February 24 Rare, winter 
Concordia, Mo 10 March 9 February 20, 1914 
Odin, Ill 8 February 26 February 18, 1890 
Chicago, Ill 29 March 21 March 7, 1908 
Richmond, Ind 15 February 27 Rare, winter 
Waterloo, Ind 19 March 5 | Rare, winter 
Oberlin, Ohio 26 March 6 Rare, winter 
Detroit, Mich 13 March 14 Rare, winter 
Vicksburg, Mic! 15 March 9 | Rare, winter 
London, Ont 14 | March 18 Rare, winter 
Toronto, Ont 17 March 21 February 26, 1906 
Ottawa, Ont | 38 March 28 March 8, 1907 
Keokuk, Iowa ; | March 13 Rare, winter 
Sioux City, Iowa 14 March 2 March 4, 1910 
Madison, Wis 21 March 21 | March 8, 1902 
Racine, Wis 17 March 16 March 5, 1910 
Lanesboro, Minn II March 26 | March 15, 1889 
Minneapolis, Minn 20 March 27 Rare, winter 
St. Vincent, Minn 2 April 18 | April 16, 1897 
Onaga, Kans 29 | March 20 February 23, 1919 
Red Cloud, Neb | 9 | March 18 February 24, 1917 
Sioux Falls, S. D | 4 March 24 March 109, 1911 
Fargo, N. D 8 April 5 | March 26, 1919 
Aweme, Manitoba | 22 | April 16 | April 1, 1895 
Alexander, Manitoba 8 | April 20 | April 3, 1912 
Qu’Appelle, Sask | 16 | April 25 | April 5, 1910 
| 4 wintered, 1905 
Hay River, Mack April 28, 1908 
Yuma, Colo 5 | April 23 | April 15, 1909 
Denver, Colo 5 | April 22 April 16, 1908 
Great Falls, Mont 13 April 27 April 7, 1910 
Flagstaff, Alberta 9 April 23 April 2, 1910 
Edmonton, Alberta 5 April 22 April 7, 1910 
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FALL MIGRATION 


LOCALITY 


Scotch Lake, N. B 
Montreal, Que 
Portland, Maine 
St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Harvard, Mass 
Boston, Mass 
Providence, R. I 
Geneva, N. Y 
*Shelter Island, N. Y 
*New York, N. Y 
*Demarest, N. J 
*Morristown, N. J 
Renovo, Pa ; 
Beaver, Pa 
*Philadelphia, Pa 
*Washington, D. C 
Ottawa, Ont 
Toronto, Ont 
London, Ont 
Vicksburg, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Waterloo, Ind 
Richmond, Ind 
Chicago, Ill 
Odin, Ill. 
Concordia, Mo 
Athens, Tenn 
St. Vincent, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Madison, Wis 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Qu’Appelle, Sask 
Aweme, Manitoba 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Onaga, Kans 
Yuma, Colo 


Number Average date of 


Latest date of 
fall departure 


c—- fall departure 
9 October 11 
9 October 6 
4 October 7 
3 October 13 
6 | October 29 
13 October 31 
10 November 6 
2 | November 13 
2 | November 15 
| 13 | November 6 
; 7 | November 1o 
14 | October 30 
18 | November 4 
4 | November 1 
13 November 9 
5 | November 17 
26 October 11 
7 October 20 
4 | October 25 
10 | October 22 
7 | October 31 
9 | November 2 
9 November 1 
7 November 11 
9 October 27 
5 November 11 
8 | November 3 
7 October 29 
3 | October 14 
5 | October 22 
6 October 20 
9 October 27 
12 November 17 
2 October 25 
18 October 26 
2 | October 23 
25 | November 4 


| 


November 3, 1902 
October 23, 1897 


| October 23, 1913 


October 18, 1915 
November 24, 1913 


| Rare, winter 


November 26, 1911 
November 22, 1914 
November 20, 1901 
Rare, winter 
Rare, winter 
Rare, winter 
November 30, 1914 


| November 21, 1888 
| Rare, winter 


Rare, winter 
November 12, 1887 
November 14, 1902 
Rare, winter 
Rare, winter 
Rare, winter 
Rare, winter 
Rare, winter 


| Rare, winter 


November 17, 1903 
November 16, 1892 
November 20, 1910 
November 12, 1909 
November 3, 1897 
Rare, winter 


| November 8, 1887 


December 21, 1913 
Rare, winter 
October 26, 1907 
November 8, 1901 
October 23, 1910 
December 8, 1903 


October 31, 1906 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SIXTIETH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 

Purple Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula quiscula', Figs. 1-3). Nestling Grackles 
are almost uniform sooty brown with traces of iridescence in the wings and tail. 
In August this plumage is exchanged, by complete molt, for the glossy dress 
of the adult bird. There is no spring molt and the slight differences between 
winter and summer plumage are due to wear and exposure. The female (Fig. 3) 
is smaller in size and duller in color than the male, somewhat duller, even, than 
our figure. 

Florida Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula agleus, Fig. 4). The plumage changes 
of this bird are similar to those of the Purple Grackle, from which it may 
usually be distinguished by its smaller size, purple-violet breast, and bottle- 
green back. 

Bronzed Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula aneus, Fig. 5). The nestling plumage 
of this species resembles that of the Purple Grackle, and, as in that species, 
the plumage of the adult is acquired at the fall (post-juvenal) molt. There is, 
however, a more pronounced difference between the color of the winter and 
summer plumage in the Bronzed, than in the Purple Grackle, the shining brassy 
back and abdomen of the fall and winter Bronzed Grackle becoming dull seal- 
bronze in summer. 

The Bronzed may be known from the Purple and Florida Grackles by the 
absence of the iridescent bars which, whether exposed or concealed, are present 
in the back and abdomen of the other two birds. 


The Relationships of Our Grackles 


The relationships of the Bronzed, Purple, and Florida Grackles is a classic 
problem in North American ornithology. The case has been stated at length 
by the writer in the Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 
(Vol. 4, 1892, pp. 1-20) to which the interested reader is referred. Briefly 
there appear to be two species of Grackles in this small group: first, the Bronzed 
Grackle, an exceptionally stable form, which, throughout a breeding range 
extending from southern Texas to Labrador and west to the Rockies, apparently 
shows no geographic variation in color; second, a variable species of which the 
Florida Grackle is the southern form, the Purple Grackle (Fig. 2) the northern 
form. When, however, the range of the Bronzed Grackle touches that of the 
Purple Grackle (as it does from southern New England, the upper Hudson 
Valley, and southward along the Alleghanies at least to Alabama), the two 
intergrade producing a bird with a brassy green back (Fig. 1), which is found 
breeding only in this comparatively narrow area of intergradation. 

1 This is the nomenclature of the A. O. U. Check-List. According to Dr. Oberholser (see preceding article) 
this name should be applied to the Florida Grackle, while the Purple Grackle should be known as Quiscalus quiscula 


ridgwayi. The case has not yet been acted upon by the A. O. U. Committee on Nomenclature. 
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The constancy in the characters of the Bronzed Grackle throughout its 
enormous breeding range, the fact that it varies in color on'y where its range 
reaches that of the Purple Grackle, and the further facts that without regard 
to locality, whether in Massachusetts or Tennessee, its intergradation with 
that species is always accomplished through a similar color character and that 
this area of intergradation is not one in which geographic or climatic inter- 
gradation is known to occur among other birds—all indicate that the Bronzed 
and Purple Grackles intergrade by hybridization. 

The case is an exceedingly interesting and important one and presents a 
rare opportunity to the field ornithologist who may set the question of the 
exact status of these birds at rest by a study of their distribution and relation- 
ships during the breeding season in the lower Mississippi Valley and particu- 
larly western Louisiana where it is possible the ranges of the Florida and 
Bronzed Grackles may come together. 


Motes from Field and Atudp 


Birds and Salt 


In reference to the interesting notes on the 
above in Birp-Lore, by Esther Recks and 
Fred. J. Pierce, I would like to add that I 
have found Pine Siskins and Crossbills fond 
of salt. One year, about the middle of April, 
we had bacon curing in sugary brine in a 
large tub placed on a back veranda. There 
was a leak from this tub onto and between 
the planking of the floor and both species 
came in considerable numbers to enjoy the 
encrusted salt, and even picked away and 
swallowed small fragments of wood saturated 
with the brine. 

A friend, when trapping in the mountains, 
spilt some salt outside his cabin door and a 
few Pine Siskins ateit ravenously. Some days 
later he accidentally dropped a small quan- 
tity of strychnine, which he was using in a 
bait close to the cabin door. Whether some 
Pine Siskins, already accustomed to come 
there for salt, mistook the strychnine for that 


substance, or perhaps thought it grit, a few 
unfortunately were poisoned, and were found 
dead on the snow outside the cabin. 

Many bird fanciers years ago used to warn 
people against giving salt to their cage birds, 
considering it poisonous——J. E. H. KE xso, 
M.D., Edgewood, B. C. 


Scarcity of Nighthawks 


As the summers pass, I notice, with in- 
creasing apprehension, that the ranks of the 
Nighthawk become smaller. 
This bird, which a few years ago was quite 
plentiful throughout the summer, has now 
become so rare in the vicinity of my home 
that the sight of it is a matter of special 
A few years ago the summer even- 


smaller and 


interest. 
ings were rarely complete without the sharp 
notes of the Nighthawk cutting the air as 
they circled about in quest of aérial insects, 
and the fall migration of them was often the 
most spectacular ornithological feature of the 
year. I well remember one fall afternoon, 
about five years ago (unfortunately, no exact 
date was recorded), when I witnessed by far 


the largest migration of Nighthawks I have 
ever seen. For a period of fifteen minutes or 
more the air was literally alive with Night- 
hawks; almost as far as one could see they 
filled the sky. I believe they numbered, ap- 
proximately, ten thousand, but it is, of 
course, very hard to correctly estimate so 
many individuals at one time. 

In 1919, I saw the first Nighthawk of the 
year in Cedar Rapids, Iowa (35 miles south of 
Winthrop), on May 25, and this was the only 
date I secured for my spring migration record. 
None were seen again until August 23, when 
two were seen at my home. A flock of about 
twenty-five was seen August 28, 1919, which 
was apparently migrating, and no more were 
seen that year. 

This year (1920) a lone Nighthawk ap- 
peared May 10, and not another one was seen 
until August 30, when I saw several. One 
more appeared September 12 and this was 
the last one seen. I have spent practically 
every day throughout the summer out of 
doors and feel quite sure that very few Night- 
hawks appearing during the day and evening 
passed unnoticed. Moreover, I Lave gone 
through my records very carefully to make 
sure that no notes of its appearance have 
been overlooked. 

In comparison with the large numbers of 
Nighthawks which formerly were found here, 
the few visitants noted above seem, to me, 
to indicate that some serious factor has pre- 
vented their return in even a small measure 
of their former abundance. I would be glad 
to hear from bird students in other parts of 
the country in regard to the numbers of 
Nighthawks they have observed in the last 
few years—FreEpD. J. Pierce, Winthrop, 


Towa. 


Birds’ Love for Color 


ne day I tied three new door-keys to- 
gether with about a yard of bright red satin 
ribbon for Helen, my little girl, to play with. 
A short time afterward they had disappeared, 
and although we searched everywhere, they 
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could not be found. The incident was soon 
forgotten. 

Then we noticed that a pair of Robins had 
commenced to construct a nest in the topmost 
branches of a tall maple tree that stood at 
the back of the house. We watched them 
carrying mud, horsehair, and quantities of 
cotton twine, and when their house was fin- 
ished we saw a long red streamer gaily wav- 
ing from it in the wind. 

All summer the bright pennant fluttered in 
every The Robins reared their 
broods—one followed by another. I often 
wondered what the red flag was that was 
flaunted so boldly high above our heads and 


breeze. 


so far out of our reach. 

Autumn came. The birds had flown. Then 
one night the wind blew a terrible gale, and 
the next morning I found that a large bough 
had been broken off from the maple tree. It 
was the one that held in its forked branches 
the Robins’ nest. I picked it up, and, woven 
into its adobe walls, along with twine and 
horsehair, was a bright red satin ribbon, and 
resting in the bottom, thickly covered with 
cotton, pieces of twine, feathers, and more 
ribbon, was Helen’s bunch of keys to which 
the ribbon was attached. 

I would not have believed that a Robin 
could carry such a heavy weight as three 
door-keys—one a brass one—had I not the 
proof positive before my eyes.—ROSALEE M. 
FEE, Oregon. 


A Kingbird’s Nest 


During the summer of 1919, a pair of 
Kingbirds deserted their usual abode in 
the orchard and built a shaky nest in a 
dead tree growing in the lake. The loca- 
tion afforded no protection whatever, and 
was in plain sight of all who went up or 
down the body of water. The nest was but 
five feet high and so insecurely fastened 
that every storm loosened it dangerously. 
The attention of those watching the struc- 
ture was much taken up in keeping it from 
falling into the water. Despite the pub- 


licity the nest received, from the knowledge 
of its location, three eggs were laid and 
jealously guarded from all intruders by 
the beaks and- wings of the elder birds. 
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During incubation pictures were taken and 
several lusty pecks sustained in the opera- 
tion. We were not the only ones to receive 
taps from the lord of the house, as many 
small birds deserted the neighborhood on 
account of their quarrelsome neighbors. 
If a tyrant ever lived it is the Kingbird, 
fighting his fellowmen and everything else. 
He is not exactly a coward either, for I 
have seen him attack birds twice his size, 
though the reason for this may be the larger 
birds’ lack of speed in flight. 

In a few days the shells burst and three 
young birds emerged. But little time was 
given to the elders for the seeming pleasure 
of fighting, as food was needed. The young 
developed rapidly and were ready to fly 
when one night a storm blew the nest on 
an angle of forty-five degrees. One young 
one hung by its claws imbedded in the 
material of the nest. The other two piled 
up on the side of the cup, crying for help. 
The parents flew about uneasily as we 
straightened the home, but when it was 
adjusted we were attacked as of old. That 
day they left and more than one person 
was happy to see them leaving. —Don H 
RoBInson, Scranton, Pa. 


Starling and Henslow’s Sparrow in 
Ontario 


On the morning of May 15, 1921, several 
members of our Bird Club motored to Port 
Stanley to spend a few hours with the birds. 
We found them very numerous and in the 
sheltered nooks the air was full of song. The 
principal item of interest was the finding of 
three Starlings along the lake-front. Our 
attention was attracted by their harsh, gut- 
tural notes, and although they flew away 
several times, always returned to the tall 
dead tree where we first noticed them. This 
is the first record for the Starling for our 
vicinity. For the benefit of American readers 
who may not be familiar with Canadian 
geography, we might say that Port Stanley 
is on the north shore of Lake Erie, directly 
across from Cleveland, Ohio. London, where 
most of our Bird Club members live, is some 
thirty miles inland. 

We have another interesting visitor to 


report in Henslow’s Sparrow. It was first 
noticed on May 4 and remained in the same 
field for ten days; in fact, it may still be 
there, but Kingbirds and Bobolinks were 
making so much racket (perhaps this is a 
harsh word to use with reference to the 
Bobolink) that we were unable to catch the 
insignificant song of the Henslow’s on our 
last visit or two to the field. This is the 
second record for London and the bird has 
only been reported from three other places 
in Ontario—E. M. S. DAtLe, President, 
MclIlwraith Ornithological Club, London, Ont. 


Louisiana Tanager in Massachusetts 


Bird observers may be interested to know 
that a Louisiana Tanager was observed at 
the foot of Mt. Toby, in Leverett, Mass., on 
June 12,in company with three Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks. There could be no doubt of its 
identity for it was watched through field- 
glasses by two observers for some time, and 
corresponded exactly to the illustration and 
description in the ‘Color Key to North Ameri- 
can Birds’ by Chapman and Reed. Of 
course, this bird was way out of its range, 
but it has been seen and taken in Massachu- 
setts before, according to a statement of Mr. 
Forbush, Director of Ornithology in Massa- 
chusetts.—ETHEL M. Situ, Amherst, Mass. 


Yellow-throated Warbler at Lake 
George, N. Y. 


While on a visit to Lake George, I found a 
dead bird by a wooded path. It lay on a flat 
stone and it was in good condition, save the 
tail, which was partly missing. It coincided 
with the description and plate of the Yellow- 
throated Warbler (the female). I was unable 
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to get anyone to skin it, so brought it home 
and Mr. Waldo Rich, the president of our 
Bird Club, identified it as the Yellow- 
throated Warbler without a doubt—(Miss) 
ADELAIDE L. DENTON, Vice-President, Sara- 
toga Springs (N. Y.) Bird Club. 


An Albino Redstart 


On September 1, 1911, while out looking 
for fall migrants, I visited a pasture lot 
which was partly grown up with underbrush 
and thorn apple trees, and found numerous 
Warblers flying about the trees. While iden- 
tifying several varieties with the aid of my 
field-glasses, my attention was called to a 
sudden flash of white in a tree some distance 
from where I stood. I at once proceeded to 
investigate, and had a surprise that is rarely 
in store for the ornithologist, that of finding 
a perfect albino. Upon closer observation, 
this one proved to be a Redstart, and the 
handsomest albino it has ever been my good 
fortune to see. It was of the purest white, 
with the exception of its wings, which were 
of a canary-yellow, adding beauty to this 
handsome bird. Its tail feathers had the 
faintest shade of black, just enough to show 
the markings of a normal plumage. It was 
feeding with several others of the same 
species. As I remained quietly observing it, 
it came, at one time, within six feet of me, 
and was where I could examine it closely for 
fully five minutes, then, with the others, it 
flew to a neighboring wood and was lost to 
view. Upon reporting this to the Biological 
Survey they stated that it was the first in- 
stance of an albino Redstart that had been 
reported to the Department.—S. R. INGEr- 
SOLL, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 
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THE SEASON 
XXVI. April 15 to June 15, 1921 


Boston Recion.—At the close of the 
period covered by the last report, the season 
was far in advance of the average; birds 
normally due here during the first week of 
May were confidently expected on their 
their usual 
dates of arrival; an April Oriole was a possi 
bility. The weather, however, changed sud- 
denly; for nearly a month the wind blew 


breeding-grounds long before 


from the east and, chilled by countless ice- 
bergs, held back vegetable growth and in- 
fluenced the birds either to retard their north- 
ward progress or to seek an inland route of 
migration. Late in April and early in May, 
day after day brought no new arrivals, or 
only a single individual of a species not re- 
corded previously. For a month there was 
so little movement of the migrant birds that 
it seemed as if the spring migration were over, 
although the great May flight was still to 
the south of us. 

Birds already on their breeding-grounds in 
the first part of April responded to the ad- 
vanced state of the season by commencing 
to breed at early dates; Mr. George Nelson’s 
records show that the Bluebirds and Robins 
began to build in Lexington as early as in 
any year during his long experience; Wood- 
cocks discontinued their twilight aérial songs 
before their normal time of year. 

Another instance of precocious nesting is 
furnished by a breeding-record of a Brown 
Creeper in Sharon, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. 
E. N. Fullerton, of Stoughton, kindly inform 
me that they saw the bird building on April 
8 and 13, and that “‘the young had left the 
nest by May 11.” This record seems to me 
of unusual interest in showing that a northern 
bird, finding suitable conditions for breeding 
well to the south of its normal range, was 
able to take advantage of the advanced 
season and breed more than a month earlier 
than the dates indicated in the rare previous 
records for this state. 

The flight of Warblers in May was a disap- 
pointment; they straggled along during the 
first half of the month until the rs5th when 
the chief wave came, which comprised few 


individuals of the rarer species (very few 
Tennessees, Cape Mays, and Bay-breasts), 
and in which the Blackpoll was represented 
in very small numbers, compared to recent 
A good flight of Canadian Warblers 
brought up the rear of the spring migration, 
which was practically over on June 1. The 
abundance of Purple Finches and the con- 
tinued increase of House Wrens is worth re- 
mark.—WInsor M. TyLeEr, Lexington, Mass. 


years. 


New York REGIon.—The most interest- 
ing ornithological phenomenon recurring an- 
nually during this period is the wave of 
migrants from the South (summer residents 
and transients en route to more northern 
nesting-grounds) which arrives more or less 
coincident with the leafing-out of the trees. 
This year, on about April 20, the foliage was 
fully two weeks in advance of its usual con- 
dition at that time. It might have been ex- 
pected that the migration would have been 
exceptionally early and, in fact, in late April 
there were very early records for a few indi- 
viduals of some of the species. Then followed 
weeks of cool easterly weather, unfavorable 
for migration, during which few birds arrived, 
though the leaves continued to unfold, the 
general impression now being that birds were 
late. Their arrival was far behind the vegeta- 
tion and slightly behind the normal dates. 
The main wave of birds arrived and passed 
through all in a bunch, May 10 to 15. 

To compare the arrival of the birds with 
the early vegetation the writer spent con- 
siderable time in the field at Mastic, Long 
Island, from April 23 to May 10. This is an 
excellent locality for summer resident species, 
but remote from any spring migration route, 
so the absence of any particular transient 
species is not significant. For purposes of 
discussion he presents herewith dates of 
arrival, Mastic 1921, together with the earli- 
est date for Leng Islnd in previous years, 
and the normal date of arrival, the latter ob- 
tained by averaging Long Island dates in the 
tables in Eaton’s ‘Birds of New York.’ 
April 24, Brown Thrasher (earliest April 2, 


normal April 23-24); Pigeon Hawk (e. April 
13, n. April 25). April 25, Solitary Vireo (e. 
April 24, n. April 28); Black-and-white 
Warbler (e. April 19, n. April 28); Black- 
throated-green Warbler (e. April 26, n. May 
6). April 26, Chimney Swift (e. April 24, n. 
May 2); Indigo Bunting (e. April 19, n. May 
16). April 27, Catbird (e. May 1, n. May 6); 
Ovenbird (e. April 25, n. May 2); Prairie 
Warbler (e. May 2, n. May 4). May 2, Yel- 
low Warbler (e. April 18, n. April 30). May 
3, Grasshopper Sparrow (e. April 21, n. May 
9); Parula (e. April 25, n. May 9); Wood 
Thrush (e. April 13, n. April 30). May 7, 
Black-throated Blue Warbler (e. May 4, n. 
May 10). May 8, Kingbird (e. April 21, n. 
May 2); White-eyed Vireo (e. April 29, n. 
May 6); Blue-winged Warbler, (e. May 2, 
n. May 11). May 9, Hummingbird (e. May 
3, n. May 13). May 10, Least Flycatcher 
(e. May 5, n. May 11); Baltimore Oriole 
(e. April 28, n. May 7); Nashville Warbler 
(e. May 4, n. May 9); Magnolia Warbler 
(e. May 5, n. May 11); Chestnut-sided 
Warbler (e. May 1, n. May 8); Maryland 
Yellow-throat (e. April 20, n. May 7); 
Hooded Warbler (e. April 30); Redstart (e. 
May 2,n. May 8). In ten arrivals from April 
24 to 27, four are within three days of the 
normal, three are earlier than this and within 
two days of the earliest, two are still earlier, 
respectively four and five days ahead of 
previous records, and only one intermediate 
between earliest and normal but approaching 
neither. In sixteen arrivals from May 2 to 
10, twelve are within three days of the nor- 
mal, three (Grasshopper Sparrow, Parula, 
and Hummingbird) earlier than this and 
intermediate between earliest and normal, 
but it would seem that for just these three 
too late a normal had been obtained by 
our method. One, the Kingbird, is six 
days behind the normal. Space has been 
taken for the above detailed statistics, 
because they indicate the importance of 
actual calendar dates in the northward 
movement of these birds, not only the nor- 
mal date, but apparently the earliest date 
also having significance. This should be an 
important principle in interpreting migration 
if it can be definitely established. 
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The warm night of May 13 a heavy flight 
of birds reached this latitude. Encountering 
thick, showery weather over the city the 
ensuing dawn, they became confused, and 
many were killed by striking the Metro- 
politan Tower while others descended to the 
city yards and small open squares.—J. T. 
Nicuois, New York City. 


WASHINGTON ReEGION.—Bird migration 
about Washington during April and May, 
1921, was decidedly unusual. The weather, 
particularly during the latter half of April 
and the first half of May, was generally cool, 
part of the time more so than is ordinarily 
the case, while the very few hot days occurred 
only at intervals, thus reversing conditions 
obtaining in the preceding months of Feb- 
ruary March. These meteorological 
conditions had apparently a very peculiar 
effect on the movements of migratory birds 
in this region, and this peculiar migration is 
the most notable ornithological happening 
of the present spring. 

Notwithstanding the generally cool 
weather, the arrivals of a number of migrants 


and 


were in advance of normal, some of them by 
many days. Among the most important of 
these are the Grasshopper Sparrow, which 
arrived on April 3 (average spring appear- 
ance, April 22); Rough-winged Swallow, 
April 3 (average, April 10); Henslow’s Spar- 
row, April 7 (April 19); Black and White 
Warbler, April 7 (April 16); House Wren, 
April 5 (April 18); Yellow-throated Warbler, 
April 12 (April 18); Yellow Warbler, April 
15 (April 22); White-eyed Vireo, April 15 
(April 22); Maryland Yellow-throat, April 
15 (April 21); Green Heron, April 15 (April 
21); Wood Thrush, April 19 (April 25); 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, April 23 (April 30); 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, April 24 (May 
1); Magnolia Warbler, April 24 (May 5); 
Olive-backed Thrush, April 25 (May 4); 
Nashville Warbler, April 26 (May 3); and 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, April 26 (May 2). 

One species, the Northern Water-Thrush, 
was detected earlier than ever before in the 
spring, by Miss M. J. Pellew, on the Ana- 
costia River, near Washington, April 16, its 
earliest previous record being April 18, 1920. 
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To this generally early arrival of spring 
migrants there were some notable exceptions, 
such as the Purple Martin, which was first 
observed on April 10, whereas its usual time 
of appearance is March 29; the Barn Swallow 
first seen April 24 (average, April 
Nighthawk, May 8 (May 3); Baltimore 
Oriole, May 9 (May 2); Bobolink, May 9 
(May 2); Rose-breasted Grosbeak, May 10 
(May 3); and the Alder Flycatcher, May 19 
(May 13). 

In the case of the great majority of mi- 
grants, particularly those that arrived earlier 
than usual, the bulk of the species lagged 
considerably behind, and appeared even 
much later than common, this resulting in a 


12); 


comparative scarcity of birds that was 


noticeable throughout practically all the 
spring migration. At what should have been 
the height of the migratory movement, the 
weather suddenly became very warm for a 
few days, and evidently the birds passed on 
without tarrying. 
many transients did not at all reach their 
ordinary abundance for the spring season. 
This warm spell, however, does not fully ac- 
count for the fact that few birds, particularly 
winter visitors, remained beyond their usual 
time, since it occurred after many had gone, 
having departed even during the cool weather. 
Yet some remained beyond their ordinary 
time, as established by records of past years. 
Among these were the Hermit Thrush, last 
seen on May ro (average date of departure, 
May 1); Ruby-crowned Kinglet, May 9 
(average, May 4); American Coot, May 18 
(May 5); American Merganser, 
(May 4); Purple Finch, May 19 (May 8); 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, May 26 (May 22); 
Tree Swallow, May 18 (May 14); Bonaparte 
Gull, May 18 (May 9); and Olive-backed 
Thrush, May 30 (May 24). 

Furthermore, two species remained as late 
as ever before—the Solitary Sandpiper, seen 
by Miss M. T. Cooke, near Black Pond, Va., 
on May 21, the latest previous record of 
which is May 21, 1906; and the Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, observed by Mr. 
Joseph Kittredge, Jr., near Washington, on 
May 30, which is the latest recorded spring 
date since May 30, 1888. Two species re- 


As a consequence of this, 


May 15 
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mained later than ever before—the Black 
Duck, seen by Mr. E. A. Preble, near Dyke, 
Va., on May 18, its previously latest spring 
record being May 11, 1917; and the Red- 
breasted Merganser, found by Mr. Joseph 
Kittredge, Jr., near Washington, on May 10, 
whereas its previously latest date is May 2, 
1920. 

Among the few transients that reached 
their normal abundance was the Myrtle 
Warbler; and the Blue-winged Warbler, 
always a rare bird about Washington, seemed 
to be rather more often in evidence. 

Many familiar species, particularly tran- 
sients, were present in unusually small num- 
bers. Among these might be especially men- 
tioned the Purple Finch, which was very 
seldom observed, the Cape May Warbler, 
Tennessee Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Tree Swallow, Wilson Thrush, Olive- 
backed Thrush, and Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

On the other hand, the Bonaparte Gull 
and the Ring-billed Gull seemed to be ex- 
ceptionally common, and remained in con- 
siderable numbers up to the middle of May, 
especially on the Potomac River below Wash 
ington. The Laughing Gull was very much 
in evidence some 40 to 60 miles down the 
Potomac River from Washington, and was 
seen also not infrequently within a com- 
paratively short distance of the city. Either 
it is gradually extending its regular range up 
this river, or observers have recently been 
giving it more attention. 

The Ducks that were present abundantly 
on the Potomac River during the winter re- 
mained throughout a considerable portion of 
April, and the Lesser Scaup Duck was numer- 
ous until at least the middle of May. On 
May 14 three flocks of White-winged Scoters, 
totaling some 300 birds, were seen on the 
Potomac River about 15 miles above Colonial 
Beach. On the same day, along the river 
between Colonial Beach and Washington, the 
Great Blue Heron was frequently seen pur- 
suing its favorite pastime of visiting the fish- 
pounds to obtain the fish imprisoned there. 

Three Common Terns were found by Mr. 
Joseph Kittredge, Jr., on May 9 and 10, on 
the river near Washington. The American 


Bittern, which seems to be somewhat in- 
creasing in numbers about Washington, was 
reported to be breeding not far from the city. 
An always interesting bird, the Prothonotary 
Warbler, was three times seen during the 
spring migration,—on April 27, at Dyke, Va., 
by Mr. L. D. Miner; on May 3, in the same 
locality, by Miss M. T. Cooke; and on May 
9, at Miller, Va., by Mr. L. D. Miner. 

While in many respects the spring migra- 
tion of 1921 was unsatisfactory, particularly 
in the small numbers of birds present, espe- 
cially Warblers, the peculiarities of the 
movements of the various species more than 
made up in interest for the scarcity of 
both species and individuals observable. 
—Harry C. Opernotrser, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 


OBERLIN (OnI0) REGION.—The outstand- 
ing feature of the period was the continued 
cold and unfavorable weather until almost 
the end of May. There were no large move- 
ments of the birds at any time. Most of the 
species were represented by fewer individuals 
than ever before in my experience. But 
while many of the birds were late, the foliage 
was at least two weeks ahead of schedule. 
Thus, when the Warblers and later Sparrows 
and Flycatchers did come, it was difficult to 
make them out in the dense foliage. Many 
of the Warblers did not go on north until 
the first week in June. On June 5 there were 
six Ruddy Turnstones and one Semipalmated 
Plover feeding along the shore of Lake Erie, 
near Huron. This is the latest record for 
these two species—Lynps Jones, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Cuicaco Recion.—While the warm win- 
ter kept a number of species in this region 
which generally winter a few miles south, it 
did not affect the majority of the later mi- 
grants which passed through about the usual 
time, some, of course, a little earlier and some 
a little ‘ater. 

Thirty-three species of Warblers were re- 
ported, including a Kentucky (Mr. Nathan 
Leopold, Jr.), a Prothonotary, found singing 
in Garfield Park, in the center of the west 
side of the city, by Mr. Benjamin T. Gault, 
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and a Pine Warbler taken at beach, May 7, 
by Mr. Sanborn. Other rarer ones are the 
Cerulean, Wilson’s, Golden-winged and Blue- 
winged; a nest and six eggs of the latter were 
found by Mr. Edward R. Ford in the same 
place that he found them seven years ago, 
and is the second breeding-record for this 
region. A few species stayed later than usual, 
a Black-and-White and a Canada being seen 
June 5, at Highland Park by Mr. Sanborn 
and a Connecticut and Mourning were found 
dead the 7th and 8th respectively. The 
migration was at its height May 11 to 15 and 
20 to 23. 

Mr. Gault has observed a number of inter- 
esting shore-birds, Semipalmated, Stilt, and 
Baird’s Sandpipers being seen in Grant Park 
May 9, and Sanderling, Red-backed, Turn- 
stone and Black-bellied Plover in Lincoln 
Park May 24; the Red-backed were seen 
again June 5. Mr. Ford found a large flock 
of Semipalmated Plover in the Skokie Marsh 
west of Fort Sheridan May 22, and Mr. San- 
born a flock of Least Sandpipers in the same 
place May 15. Dr. Eifrig also found the 
Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers at Addi- 
son May 26. 

Other interesting records for the region are 
Clay-colored and Lincoln’s Sparrows in Grant 
Park May 15, and a Harris Sparrow in Hum- 
bolt Park May 14 (Mr. Gault); Turkey 
Vulture April 24, and Lark Sparrow May 8, 
in the Dunes (Dr. Lowey); Osprey May 15, 
in the Dunes (Mr. Ford), and an Orchard 
Oriole May 19, in Jackson Park (Mr. Wat- 
son). Short-billed Marsh Wrens have been 
reported from a number of places south and 
west of the city and a colony of Dickcissels 
has stopped for the summer in the Skokie. 

Dr. Eifrig reports from River Forest, west 
of the city, Pheasant and Quail, probably 
breeding; Red-bellied Woodpecker May 1, 
and 14; Mockingbird May 21, which stayed 
around his home all day; Louisiana Water- 
Thrush May 11, and a Barn Owl was brought 
to him dead May 29, from Maywood. A 
Bewick’s Wren was seen April 30; these 
Wrens were also reported from the Dunes 
(Mrs. Richardson) April 2 and 21. 

Twenty-eight species have been found 
breeding to date, a few of which might be 
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mentioned. Mr. Ford found a nest of Wood- 
cock hatched in the snow April 17. Dr. 
Eifrig reported two nests of the Migrant 
Shrike at Addison April 28, and a young bird 
was caught by Mr. Coale in Highland Park 
June 7. No birds had been seen by either 
Mr. Coale or Mr. Sanborn previous to this 
time, so it was a surprise to find a young bird 
hopping about the yard. Dr. Eifrig found 
250 nests of the Black-crowned Night Heron 
in a colony at Orlando May 19. Mr. Ford 
reports the Piping Plover breeding in the 
Mr. Hunt, 
found a nest and four eggs of the 


Dunes again this year May 14. 
May 8, 
Savannah Sparrow in the Dunes, and June 
5, in Lincoln Park, Mr. Gault found a nest 
of the Spotted Sandpiper. 

The Society now has a list of 211 species 
and hopes to be able to report some interest- 
ing nests in the next paper—CoLin Camp- 
BELL SANBORN, Chairman Report Committee, 
Chicago Ornithological Society. 

MINNEAPOLIS REGION.—The weather 
during the period covered by this ar- 
ticle has been characterized by rather fre- 
quent and abrupt changes in temperature 
which have disturbed the normal progress of 
the spring’s development. The early awak- 
ening of vegetation and premature activity of 
animal life that resulted from the unseason- 
ably mild weather of March and early April 
was checked somewhat by cool nights and 
cold northerly winds in late April and early 
May, but occasional hot days during that 
time and continued very warm weather with 
frequent rains from mid-May on, stimulated 
the woodlands, meadows, and fields to such 
an extent that 
anticipated by fully two weeks. 

The effect of the early and irregular spring 
upon bird-life in this locality was to break up 
somewhat the usual sequence of events. Most 
of the earlier migrants came ahead of schedule 
but those journeying from afar were in many 
instances delayed until, for a time, it seemed 
as though we were not to experience the 


summer conditions were 


great May movement, so eagerly awaited by 
all bird-lovers. And when it did finally come, 
on May 109, it was deficient both as to species 


and number of individuals and passed by so 
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quickly that in two or three days nearly all 
traces of the migration were gone. Previous 
to this date some of the common summer 
residents had appeared in very limited num- 
bers, and it was not until this ‘wave’ of 
north-bound migrants came along that the 
missing quota was supplied from laggards 
traveling in its ranks. This, the only large 
and the final ‘wave’ of the season, reached 
the vicinity of Minneapolis on the morning 
of a warm and beautiful day immediately 
following a spell of cold and stormy weather. 
Great numbers of birds must have been held 
up somewhere in the mid- Mississippi Valley, 
and when they were released they hastened 
to their destinations with greatly increased 
speed. 

A brief statement of actual weather condi- 
tions will give a better idea of just what the 
bird-travelers had to encounter hereabouts, 
though it is probable that conditions farther 
south had more to do with irregularities in 
this latitude. Mid-April presented two days 
with freezing temperature, thin ice forming 
on the nights of the 15th and 16th. The 
remainder of the month was cool at night 
and warm, or even hot, at noon. May came 
in with three days so cold that ice nearly an 
inch thick formed on bird-baths out at Lake 
Minnetonka on the night of the 3d, and light 
flurries of snow occurred on the 1st. Hot 
days and warm nights followed until on the 
13th to the 16th it was again so cold that 
light frosts occurred, this kind of weather 
extending over a wide area in the upper Miss- 
issippi Valley. In northern Minnesota it was 
still colder, the mercury dropping to 27 de- 
grees at Duluth and to freezing at Fargo. 
From this time on the weather became in- 
tensely warm, with thermometer readings at 
times over go degrees at noon. This has 
continued with but little interruption until 
the present date. 

The progress of the season will be most 
clearly and easily shown by arranging the 
data in the form of a nature calendar. I have 
again to thank Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Commons 
for the generous use of their spring notes 
which form a not inconsiderable part of the 
following record. A few dates have also been 
supplied by Miss Fetter, Miss Humiston, 


and Mr. Orcutt Frost, members of my bird 

class, and by Mr. William Kilgore, Jr. First 

records in italics. 

April 15. A completed Robin’s nest. 

April 17. Yellow-headed Blackbird, 2 males; 
Pied-billed Grebe; Bittern. Many Herring 
Gulls passing. Vegetation has advanced 
but little of late. 

April 18. Chipping Sparrow. Sapsuckers tap- 
ping trees extensively. In bloom: Dutch- 
man’s breeches and bloodroot. 

April 19. Myrtle Warblers, Cowbirds, Loons. 
Many Yellow-headed Blackbirds, all males; 
the males arrive ten or twelve days ahead 
of the females, Rusty Blackbirds mi- 
grating innumbers. White-breasted Nut- 
hatch building. 

April 24. Towhee, male; White-throated Spar- 
row. 

April 25. Rue anemone and _ bellwort in 
bloom. 

April 26. Swamp and Vesper Sparrows, Bank 
Swallow, Sparrow Hawk, Lesser Yellow- 
legs, Louisiana Water-Thrush. The Water- 
Thrush was seen at the same spot where the 
nest was found two years ago, the only 
place where this species has been encount- 
ered in this vicinity. It was a pretty sight 
to see the bird walking mincingly along in 
the shallow water, tossing the dead leaves 
this way and that, and daintily picking up 
the many tiny water creatures that came 
into view. This species arrives here three 
weeks or more in advance of Grinnell’s, 
which is only a transient in the southern 
part of the state. A Pileated Woodpecker 
excavating its nesting-hole in a dead stub 
only 16 feet from the ground. 

In bloom: Three-flowered geum, ground 
plum, wild ginger, marsh marigold, shad- 
bush, plum trees, flowering almond, and 
Missouri currant. Skunk cabbage leaves 
8 to 12 inches high and many blossoms 
still fresh. 

April 27. Brown Thrasher. 

April 29. Barn Swallow, Palm Warbler. A 
Blue Jay’s nest, 5 eggs, in a small pine tree 
close by the front door of a suburban resi- 
dence. The Blue Jay is increasing in num- 
bers of late and it is not uncommon to see 
parties of 8 to 10 roving about the country 
or it may be within the city limits. Many 
nest within the city. 

April 30. Chipping Sparrow building. Vis- 
ited a colony of Great Blue Herons and 
Double-crested Cormorants on an island 
in upper Lake Minnetonka. The birds are 
increasing rapidly in numbers. There are 
now several hundred nests.. During the 


past two years many large elm and bass- 
wood trees have died as the result of their 
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being occupied by the birds. Twenty nests 
were counted in one such tree. 
Blue cohosh in bloom. 

May 2. Purple Martins. 

May 3. Turkey Vulture. 

May 4. Tennessee Warbler, House Wren. 

May 5. Lark Sparrow, American Pipil, 
Black Tern (many), Wilson’s Phalarope, 
Least Sand piper. 

Woods now quite dense. Oaks in bloom. 

May 7. Sora. There has seemed to be a 
great scarcity of this bird this year. 

May 8. Baltimore Oriole, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Chimney Swift, Solitary Sand piper. 

Lilacs in bloom. 

May 9. Yellow Warbler. 

May 10. Kingbird, Veery, 
headed Wood pecker. 

Red-berried elder in bloom. 
rue anemone at their best. 

May 11. Common Tern. 

May 12. Bobolink, Yellow-throated Vireo, 
Pine and Black and White Warblers, Gray- 
cheeked Thrush, Semipalmated Plover. Eight 
Wilson’s Phalaropes in pairs. Lark Spar- 
row’s nest just completed. 

May 13. Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo. 

May 15. Oven-bird. 

May 17. Magnolia Warbler. 

May 18. Least Flycatcher. 

May 1g. The one great bird ‘wave’ of the 
season came today. Foliage dense, like 
summer. Nashville, Chestnut-sided, Black- 
poll, Wilson’s and Canada Warblers, Red- 
start, Maryland Yellow-throat, Grinnell’s 
Water-Thrush, Scarlet Tanager, Black- 
billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Crested Flycatcher, Wood Pewee, Solitary 
Vireo, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush. 
Many Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, White- 
throated Sparrows, Tree Swallows, and 
other belated birds came today. 

May 20. Country appears like summer, a 
very rapid advance in vegetation lately. 

May 21. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

May 21. Young Killdeers just hatched; Bit- 
tern’s nest, one egg. 

Small white and small yellow cypri- 
pediums in bloom. 

May 22. Bird ‘wave’ of roth has passed; but 


Catbird, Red- 
Wood and 


few northern migrants left. Baltimore 
Oriole building. Male Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks fighting furiously. Watched 


Sapsucker visiting its ‘borings’ closely fol- 
lowed by a male Hummer. 

May 22. Wild thorn apple in full bloom. 

May 28. Four nests of Brewer’s Blackbird— 
eggs and young. This bird, formerly rare 
here, is steadily increasing in numbers 
until now it is a common summer resident 
and generally distributed. It nests in 
colonies. Rose-breasted Grosbeak’s nest, 
3 eggs. Young Meadowlarks out of nest. 
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May 30. Least Sandpiper still here—flock 
of 10. 

May 31. Bobolink’s nest, 7 eggs; wood 
Thrush’s nest, 4 eggs. An Olive-sided 
Flycatcher, a belated migrant. 

June 3. Young Pileated Woodpeckers in nest 
found April 26 large enough to come up to 
the hole to be fed. Both sexes feeding as 
is usual with the Woodpeckers; trips 
rather infrequent, the interval sometimes 
an hour. A second nest of this remarkable 
bird was reported in the vicinity of Minne- 
apolis the present season. 

June 7. Young Migrant Shrikes just out of 
nest. 

June 10. Hummingbird building nest. Laid 
foundation of spider-webs as apparently 
do most birds that saddle their nests on 
small limbs. 

June 11. Ruffed Grouse with chicks only 
two or three days old. Both parents with 
young. 


The Bob-white is more than usually 
numerous this this locality, its 
whistle being heard on all sides, sometimes 
within the city limits. The harsh call of the 
Ring-necked Pheasant is becoming a rather 
frequent new note in all the country round. 
The past mild, snowless winter has probably 
favored the increase of these two birds.— 
Tuomas S. RosBerts, Zodlogical Museum, 


year in 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City Recion.—The unusual op- 
portunity of viewing uninterruptedly a spring 
migration has been enjoyed this season by 
the writer, and enough interesting and valu- 
able data has accumulated to fill several 
times over the space allotted to these brief 
notes. Particular attention has been paid to 
nesting habits with special reference to dates 
of laying, and exact information regarding 
over forty species has been recorded in this 
locally neglected department. 

Encouraged by the finding of additional 
evidence last year of the local breeding of the 
Blue Grosbeak, a systematic and extended 
search has lately been made for the nest of 
Traill’s Flycatcher, with the result that eight 
nests have been located in this county. The 
most productive field proved to be the willow 
thickets in the Missouri River bottoms near 
the mouth of Big Blue, where a nest and set 
of eggs were collected to substantiate the 
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record. This bird has hitherto been searched 
for here in vain during the breeding season, 
but has very evidently been merely over- 
looked. 

A tempestuous and killing blizzard, entirely 
out of season hit this region on April 16, leav- 
ing death and destruction to nesting birds 
and late fruit in its wake. A brooding female 
Robin whose nest was exposed to the full 
blast of the north wind and snow had to lie 
close with head under wing to keep from 
freezing, and next morning her four large 
nestlings were dead. Five other Robins’ 
nests, as well as Meadowlark, Chickadee and 
Bluebird nests, were found containing frozen 
eggs. 

As reported in the last letter from this 
point, very early spring had advanced the 
arrival dates of the early migrants, but the 
return of winter conditions not only played 
havoc with the early breeders, but kept sev- 
eral of the wintering species here longer than 
usual, and delayed migration generally from 
that date forward. Such prompt migrants 
as Hermit Thrush, House Wren and Chimney 
Swift, noticeable perhaps on account of their 
abundance, were later than for several years 
past. However, a few species were early in 
spite of adverse conditions, as, for instance, 
Yellow-legs, Greater Yellow-legs, Bittern, 
and Spotted Sandpiper. Junco, Winter Wren, 
and Harris’s and White-throated Sparrows 
were four winter species to remain long after 
their normal times of departure; Juncos were 
noted in small numbers as late as May 5 
and the Sparrows were common up until 
the last of the second week in May, when nor- 
mally only stragglers are present. Savannah 
Sparrows passed during the last half of April 
in unusual abundance, especially on upland 
and prairie regions. On the 24th, Shrikes 
and Pheebes had young in the nest, hatched 
during the past week since the blizzard. On 
the 25th, Baltimore Orioles, Kentucky and 
Blue-winged Warblers, and Wood-Thrushes 
arrived, and Dove, Meadowlark, Brown- 
thrasher, and Cardinal had full sets of eggs. 
Tanagers arrived on the 29th with an im- 
mense wave of Harris’s Sparrows. Belated 
groups of migrating Blue Jays and the late 
arrival of Indigo Bunting and Red-eyed Vireo 


were probably results of the late cold. On 
this date Bronzed Grackle nests contained the 
full complement of eggs. The first White- 
eyed Vireos were heard on the 4th, and on the 
5th Gray-cheeked and Olive-backed Thrushes 
were numerous and a few were singing. 

On May s, the up-river lakes and ponds in 
Platte and Buchanan counties contained 
numbers of Pied-billed Grebes, Coots, Mal- 
lards, Baldpates, Gadwall, Pintails, Shovel- 
lers, Blue-winged Teal, and Yellow-legs. A 
pair of large Grebes could not be identified. 
Red-winged Blackbirds were not yet build- 
ing, as but few females had arrived. Num- 
bers of Lincoln’s Sparrows in song, a small 
flock of Bobolinks, and three small troops of 
Juncos were seen, 

A visit to Holt County on the roth dis- 
closed the fact that breeding birds were far 
behind those in the Kansas City region, only 
a hundred miles to the south. Meadowlarks 
were found to be mostly Western, and, for 
the first time in western Missouri, migrating 
Blue-headed Vireos were heard in full song. 

Returning on the 11th, Kansas City was 
found swarming with Tennessee Warblers, 
and out on the prairie regions Grasshopper, 
Savannah, and Harris’s Sparrows were every- 
where. A small flock of Bobolinks, a very 
rare bird here, was seen at 63d and Brookside 
Streets, and one was heard to sing lustily as 
they flew off. A Whip-poor-will was flushed, 
and singing migrant Thrushes were still 
common. 

Nests and eggs too numerous to list were 
found during the first half of May, and during 
this period the late migrants, which are usu- 
ally silent, were all in full song. On the 17th 
three Bob-whites’ nests, containing 1, 3, and 
5 eggs respectively, were found in the south- 
ern part of the city, and in the same region 
on this date a successful stalk was made on 
the four treasures of a noisy pair of Killdeers. 

The flood-tide of Warbler and Flycatcher 
migration seemed to be on May 20, which 
is a little later than usual. Yellow-billed 
Cuckoos were mating, and a pair of Blue Gros- 
beaks were seen on this date. Nests of Yel- 
low Warbler, Orchard Oriole, Bell’s Vireo, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Bank Swallow, and 
Dickcissel, containing full sets of eggs, were 
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found on the same day. A set of three 
Broad-winged Hawk’s eggs was found on the 
22d. On the 23d migrant Thrushes were still 
present—very late. 

On the 24th the following nests were found 
in the southern part of the city in a wild 
thicket, little suspected by the neighbors of 
containing such wild birds: Bob-white, 17 
eggs; Field Sparrow, 4 eggs; Green Heron, 
4 eggs; Cooper’s Hawk, 5 eggs nearly ready 
to hatch; Red-winged Blackbird, 4 eggs with 
3 of the Cowbird; and Dickcissel, 5 eggs. 

Grasshopper Sparrows are again present 
this summer on the Swope Park rifle range 
meadow, but even rope-dragging fails to 
discover the hiding places of their nests. 
Traill’s Flycatcher nests were found on June 
1, 5, 8, and 12, with the search stillon. Black 
Terns were noted on the Missouri River on 
the 12th and 13th. 

William Andrews has assumed the 
guardianship of a nesting pair of Wood Ducks 
on Mill Creek, near Courtney, but is not very 
hopeful that they will ever succeed in bring- 
ing off their young. He states that boys and 
Mexicans in the neighborhood are too bounti- 
fully supplied with ammunition. 

It is regretted that interesting matter re- 
ceived from Sidney Hyde, of Topeka, and 
other correspondents cannot be included this 
time——Harry Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 


DENVER Recion.—If the flood of spring 
migration in this region during March and 
April was small and slack, it soon became a 
tidal wave after April 15. The writer cannot 
recall a season when the birds returned seem- 
ingly all at once and in large numbers. This 
was especially true of the summer resi- 
dents, and, to some extent, with the passing 
migrants. 

The region has swarmed with Robins, 
Chipping Sparrows, Yellow Warblers, and 
there has been an unusually large influx of 
Bullock’s Orioles and Black-headed Gros- 
beaks. This spring’s crop of young Robins 
and young House Finches is extremely large, 
more so than for years past. Some individ- 
uals of these species began housekeeping 
promptly and very early; thus there were a 
number of full-fledged young Robins out of 
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the nest and well able to fend for themselves 
by May 16. If one allows fourteen days for 
nest period, fourteen days for incubation, 
four for the laying of a set of eggs, and four 
for nest-building, we get back to April 10 for 
the beginning of nesting, which is, indeed, a 
case of ‘the early bird.’ 

On May 7 there was an extraordinarily 
large number of Clay-colored, Brewer’s and 
Chipping Sparrows in a partly abandoned 
cemetery near my home. They must have 
been largely migrants, for a few days after- 
ward our usual local Chipping Sparrow popu- 
lation only was in evidence. 

The writer spent as many hours as possible 
in the field watching this 
‘Spizella’ Sparrows; its chorus from sunrise 
to dusk was continuous and delightful be- 
yond words. 

The following brief review of some arrival 
dates may be of interest: The first Chipping 
Sparrow was seen on April 22, which is three 
weeks later than its earliest previous appear- 
ance, according to the writer’s records; Gam- 
bel’s Sparrow arrived on April 17, eighteen 
days later than its previous earliest, while 
both the Audubon’s and Yellow Warblers 
returned within one day of the previous 
earliest, viz., on May 1 and May 5. Some 
interesting facts have developed this spring 
concerning the spread of these two Warblers 


concourse of 


in the vicinity of Denver. 

The first Audubon’s Warbler was seen at a 
point about twenty miles south of Denver. 
The species was not detected in the city 
proper until May 22, taking apparently 
twenty-one days to work its way northward 
twenty miles. It is interesting to note that 
on both occasions it was accompanied by 
Lutescent Warblers. The Yellow Warbler 
was seen first in a park about three miles 
south of the writer’s home, on May s, and 
not at the latter place until May 8. The 
writer has no explanation for this slow travel 
rate, unless it be that he missed the species 
on an earlier date than given. 

A lone Mockingbird appeared in the 


writer’s neighborhood on May 8 and 9, and 
then disappeared. 

It was suggested in the last report of this 
region that the spring migrants would arrive 
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earlier than usual. This has proven to have 
been poor prophesy. Many arrived late, 
some very late, and a few on time. 

Taking the earliest previous arrival dates 
as data, it appears that the Rock Wren, 
Black-headed Grosbeak, House Wren, and 
Green-tail Towhee were all five days late, the 
Wood Peewee sixteen, and the Bullock’s 
Oriole seventeen days behind time, while, for 
example the Catbird was on time, viz., arriv- 
ing on May 29. In fact the number of species 
arriving late was in the majority, a tardiness 
ranging from one to three weeks. 

Two Rock Wrens lingered in the aforesaid 
cemetery until June 5. It was hoped that 
they would remain to nest, but their disap- 
pearance after June 5 has blasted this hope. 
Aside from one rainy spell, which came about 
a week ago (June 6), the weather conditions 
have been all that one could desire and what 
a mere human would imagine ideal to bring 
the birds back to their summer homes early. 
Yet they did not come. A simultaneous 
state-wide survey would doubtless throw a 
good deal of light on this interesting and un- 
usual migration situation as it has developed 
in the Denver Region—W. H. BERGTOLD, 
Denver, Colo. 


San Francisco Recion.—Though April 
and May were unusually chilly and light 
frosts were recorded as late as May 2 and 3, 
the warm weather of February had started 
the blossoms, so that the season was two 
weeks in advance of that of last year. This 
difference showed no corresponding difference 
in the dates of migration among the birds. 
The winter birds recorded as still present on 
April 11 were seen last on the following dates: 
Intermediate Sparrow and Varied Thrush, 
April11; Audubon Warbler, April 15; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet and Fox Sparrow, April 17; 
Hermit Thrush, April 27; and Golden- 
crowned Sparrow, April 29. The Cooper 
Hawk was seen on May 11 and the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk on May 22—a fact which im- 
plies a decided loss of life among the newly 
hatched generation of small birds. Cedar 
Waxwings were still present on June 5. 

The summer birds arriving after the middle 
of April were the Black-headed Grosbeak, 


April 16; Yellow Warbler, April 20; Russet- 
backed Thrush, April 26; Lazuli Bunting, 
April 27; Olive-sided Flycatcher, May 4; 
Wood Pewee, Chipping Sparrow and Oriole, 
May 5s. The Thrush was not in full song 
until May 15. A pair of Lawrence Gold- 
finches was seen repeatedly in North Berkeley 
and on April 29 seemed to be building. Juncos 
and Robins were seen in so many localities 
that they will soon be in the class with 
Flickers and Pine Siskins—permanent resi- 
dents but more numerous in winter. 

The first whistle of Quail on guard was 
heard on April 20, but a flock of eight to ten 
was seen on April 22. Young Allen Hum- 
mers left the nest on April 15, while in 
another nest young, just hatched, were 
found May 5. Another nest was just in 
the formation stage on May 6. On the 
same date a Warbling Vireo’s nest was nearly 
finished. 

Aiter May 14 the scene of observation was 
shifted to the Santa Cruz Mountains, where 
also the season was found to be farther ad- 
vanced than at the same time last year. The 
bird list of two previous years was increased 
by the addition of Anthony Green Herons, 
Poor Wills, House Wrens, Western Martins, 
and Pygmy Nuthatches. The Nuthatches 
and a colony of Martins were occupying holes 
in the same dead yellow pine on the top of a 
sandy ridge. A Bluebird, hovering near, 
seemed interested in the tree too and very 
likely had her young in the lowest story. The 
Nuthatches were housed in the attic and 
were catching insects between trips to a live 
pine near by. Black-throated Gray War- 
blers, which were officially added to the list 
of birds in this region only a few months ago 
(see Condor, March,-1921), but have been 
noted as one of the common Warblers of the 
region during the three years I have visited 
it, have totalled in my notes eleven pairs, if 
each singing male represents a pair. They 
seem to be stationed from a quarter to half a 
mile apart along the bottom of the valley, 
only one of the eleven being on the hillside. 

Juncos, Creepers, Bush-Tits, and Allen 
Hummers had young out of the nest by May 
20, and a family of Lutescent Warblers, 
tucked snugly in a nest placed in a hole in 
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the stream-bank, tried their wings on May 
23. On June 8, Tanagers were found in the 
same tree where they were seen last year, 
but there was no opportunity to discover 
whether they were nesting or simply helping 
to dispose of the cherry crop in an orchard 
near by.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGION.—Cool weather and 
abundant rain have prevailed during April 
and May in Los Angeles and vicinity. The 
only noticeable effect of these nearly un- 
precedented weather conditions upon the 
seasonal migration was to bring the birds in 
their old-time abundance again to Nigger 
Slough, which held more water than for sev- 
eral seasons past. Ducks observed there dur- 
ing the period covered were the Pintail, 
Scaup, Baldpate, Shoveller, Ruddy, Red- 
head, Cinnamon Teal, Green-winged Teal, 
and Fulvous Tree Ducks. Black-necked 
Stilts, Yellow-legs, Long-billed Dowitchers, 
Hudsonian Curlew, Marbled Godwits, Black- 
bellied and Semipalmated Plover, Red- 
backed, Least, and Western Sandpipers were 
there in considerable numbers. An Anthony 
Green Heron was noticed April 16, and the 
resident Black-Crowned Night Herons were 
observed to be wearing their nuptial plumes. 
Less common visitors were the beautiful 
Black Terns and five Wilson Phalaropes seen 
there on April 25 and 27. On these dates the 
Black Turnstones were seen at White’s Point 
for the last time, and on the 27th, the first 
Wandering Tattlers appeared. They were 
seen there several times during the succeeding 
fortnight, in groups of six or seven birds. The 
27th also marked the departure of the last of 
the Black-bellied Plover, and the arrival of a 
colony of Bank Swallows at San Pedro. 
Rough-winged Swallows were seen near the 
Laguna hills May 8, and near Sycamore 
Grove, Arroyo Seco, about the same date, 
where Vaux Swifts were also observed several 
times. Tree Swallows were found nesting in 
willow trees at Sanford Bridge, San Gabriel 
River, May 9, and Violet-Green Swallows 
occupied their old nest-tree in Eaton Cafion. 

The arrival of the land-birds was noted as 
showing little variation from average dates. 
The Blue Grosbeak, occasionally noticed late 
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in April, was not seen until May 8, about its 
average date. Lazuli Buntings were abun- 
dant at that time, as were also the Western 
Tanagers. Long-tailed Chats arrived April 
23. May 16, the nest of the Cabanis Wood- 
pecker, referred to in last report, held young 
about ready to leave, and a brood of four 
Red-bellied Hawks were well fledged. 

Cedar Waxwings were common until late 
in May, flocks of 50 to 75 being seen on the 
20th and 22d during a week of rain. Russet- 
backed Thrushes were then abundant and in 
song in gardens and orchards, as were also 
Pileolated and Yellow Warblers. The Her- 
mit Warbler was not observed until May 9. 
On May 4a pair of Dusky Warblers was seen 
near the edge of the cliffs beyond Pt. Firmin, 
their behavior indicating that they were 
nesting there, though a brief search among 
the cactus, Rhus integrifolia, etc., that covered 
the ground revealed nothing. At the same 
place a male Linnet, singing under full obser- 
vation for several minutes, showed no trace 
of red in his plumage but was marked with 
pure bright yellow. White-throated Swifts 
soared about Pt. Firmin, and an Osprey 


patrolling the waters bore away a fish in his 
talons, while at White’s Point a migrating 
Kingfisher had dropped in among the Spotted 
Sandpipers and Wandering Tattlers. 

Tricolored, 


Red-winged, and Yellow- 
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headed Blackbirds are abundant about the 
tule-filled sloughs. A flock of 50 Tricolored 
were observed near the head of Newport Bay 
May 27. On that date 10 Great Blue Herons, 
8 White Pelicans, a few Cormorants, and 
many Least Terns were seen in the inner bay 
at low tide. 

The small ravine leading down to the shore 
near the ferry landing at Del Mar was occu- 
pied by Bullock’s Orioles with young out of 
the nest, Arizona Hooded Orioles, Western 
Kingbirds, Willow Goldfinches, Wood Pe- 
wees, several Flycatchers, Pileolated War- 
blers, Yellow-throats, a pair of Blue Gros- 
beaks, and Russet-backed Thrush in song, 
Anna Hummingbird nesting, and on the dry 
upper bank a Costa Hummingbird brooded 
her newly hatched young. Rufous-crowned 
Sparrows sang from the dry walls, and a 
Road-runner shared their habitat. At the 
Point at least two pairs of Say’s Phacbes and 
several Barn Swallows were nesting in the 
caves. Horned Larks occupied the flowery 
sands above the beach. 

On the same date, 20 White-faced Glossy 
Ibis were seen at Nigger Slough. Only one 
Northern Phalarope has been observed there 
this season. Phainopeplas were abundant 
near the entrance of Lytle Creek Cafion 
on June 5—Frances B. SCHNEIDER, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR BrirD BANDING. By 
FREDERICK C. LincoLn, Asst. Biologis, 
Dept. Circular 170, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. April, 1891. 8vo. 19 pages, 12 ills. 
The problems that can be solved by bird- 

banding are stated in this manual on the sub- 

ject as follows: 

1. How fast do the individuals of any spe- 
cies travel on their periodic migrations; that 
is, how many miles per day will any one bird 
average during these journeys and what is the 
total time consumed in a trip? 

2. Does any one flock continue in the van 
or is the advance made by successive flocks 
passing one over the other in alternate periods 
of rest and flight? 

3. Do individuals of any species always 
follow the same route, and is it identical for 
both spring and fall flights? 

4. Do migrating birds make the same stop- 
overs every year to feed? 

5. How long do birds remain in one locality 
during the migration, the breeding, or the 
winter seasons? 

6. What is the relation between the breed- 
ing and the wintering grounds of individuals; 
that is, do those birds that breed farthest 
north winter farthest south, thus jumping 
over those that occupy the intermediate zone, 
or do they merely replace the latter individ- 
duals as winter residents? 

7. Do birds adopt the same nesting area, 
nest-site, and winter quarters during succes- 
sive seasons? 

8. For how many broods will one pair 
remain mated, and which bird, if not both, is 
attracted next year to the old nesting site? 

9. To what extent do males of a species 
assist in incubation and brooding? 

10. How far from their nests do birds 
forage for food, and after the young have left 
the nest, will the parent birds bring them to 
the feeding and trapping station? 

11. To what region do the birds go, par- 
ticularly the young, that do not return to the 
vicinity of their original nests? 

12. How long do birds live? 

Birds may be banded before they can fly 
or they may be trapped, banded, and re- 
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leased. The making of the trap and all the 
details of banding, recording, etc., are fully 
described in this publication, a copy of which 
should be in the hands of every one who pio- 
poses to become a bird-bander. It may be 
procured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in the Government Printing Office at 
Washington at the nominal price of five 
cents.—F. M. C. 


Birp Stories. By Epiru M. Patcu. With 
Illustrations by Ropert J. Sm. Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston. 12 mo. 211 pages; 
29 line-cuts. 


This is a book for young people and its 
general character is well indicated by its 
title. Life histories of the Chickadee, Her- 
ring Gull, Spotted Sandpiper, Loon, and 
eight other birds are presented in a manner 
well designed to interest the audience the 
author addresses. A bibliography gives the 
sources of information on which the book is 
based (a plan which might be adapted with 
credit by what we may term transmuting 
writers) and also enables the reader to pursue 
the subject further. Special mention should 
be made of Mr. Sim’s pen-and-ink drawings 
which exhibit a highly developed technique, 
are artistic and accurate—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—Three articles in the Apri 
number are devoted to bird-banding. Two of 
them, by S. P. Baldwin, cover somewhat the 
same ground as a paper by the same author 
in the ‘Abstract of Proceedings’, Linnean 
Society of New York for 1919, but with addi- 
tional data, those concerning the House Wren 
and its habit of changing mates being worked 
out in detail. These papers show what re- 
sults may be expected from systematic trap- 
ping and banding of birds, and will repay 
careful reading for interesting habit details 
probably obtainable in no other manner. 
The third article, by F. C. Lincoln, gives an 
admirable résumé of the history and purposes 
of bird-banding. 

A monographic account of the Dickcissel 
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in Illinois, by Gross, and description of the 
nesting of the Philadelphia Vireo, by Lewis, 
are concluded from the January number. In 
the former, chapters on food and life history 
are accompanied by several plates illustrating 


very completely in photographs the growth 


of the young and also plumages and plumage 
changes of grown individuals (from skins). 
Mr. Lewis goes into description of the voice 
of the Philadelphia Vireo in great detail, and 
his remarks on that subject will be of value 
for reference. He finds as regards the young 
being fed ‘‘that the feedings exhibit a marked 
periodicity, as though the young were given 
regular meals, with intervals of comparative 
rest,’’ and that this is probably not chance 
but intentional on the part of the parent 
birds. We have here an interesting theme 
for investigation and discussion bearing on 
the life of nestling birds in general. 

In ‘Nesting Habits of the Nighthawk at 
Tacoma, Wash.,’ J. H. Bowles presents the 
history of a brood of Nighthawks raised on 
The 


location afforded unusual opportunities for 


the gravel roof of an apartment house. 


observation, which were well utilized, and the 
account is of great interest. In summing up 
the characters of the precocial young he says 
(p. 216): “Their actions and general resem- 
blance, until their 
lengthen, were so strongly suggestive of an 
abnormally smart young grouse that we must 
wonder what manner of birds their remote 
In this connec- 


primaries began to 


” 


ancestors could have been. 
tion, young occur in various unrelated groups 
of animals which differ not only from the 
adults but from any probable ancestors, and 
in the reviewer’s opinion the young Night- 
hawk is a case of the sort, its peculiarities 
being due purely to the ground-nesting habits 
of its parents, and giving no indication of 
phylogeny. W.H. Bergtold, in ‘The English 
Sparrow and the Motor Vehicle’ finds that 
there has been a decrease of this bird in 
Denver, coincident with a decrease in the 
horse population and amount of street sweep- 
ings, and correlated with the introduction, 
and multiplied uses of the motor vehicle. 
Oberholser lists proposed changes in the 
A. O. U. check-list. 


Aside from various items of a faunal nature 
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in General Notes, ‘A List of the Birds of 
Royal Palm Hammock, Florida’ is a faunal 
paper by A. H. Howell. “This hammock, 
containing about 400 acres, largely covered 
with a dense tropical jungle, together with a 
considerable tract of the surrounding Ever- 
glades, has been set aside recently as a reser- 
vation.” Possibly it will provide a perma- 
nent refuge to such birds as the Limpkin and 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker, both of which 
species are listed as occurring there, though 
rare. 

Among interesting items which catch the 
eye in General Notes, A. W. Anthony men- 
tions capturing a number of Loons while 
fishing with live bait in the waters of San 
Diego Bay. In every case the bait was taken 
near the bottom. “From the fact that the 
hook was often well down in the throat’’ he 
thinks “that fish are often swallowed without 
coming to the surface.” A. T. Wayne relates 
seeing a Loggerhead Shrike attack and killa 
Phoebe, a bird which one would suppose too 
large for it. By study of differences in the 
songs of birds of the same species, A. A. Saun- 
ders finds that individuals often sing for a 
part only of the song period of the species, 
which would lead to underestimates of num- 
bers when based on singing males at a given 
time.—J. T. N. 


Witson BuLietin.—The March, 1021, 
issue contains a short article on the breed- 
ing of the Bachman’s Sparrow in Ton 
nessee, by Albert F. Ganier, whose name 
is unfortunately misspelled. Mr. W. J. 
Erichsen continues his notes on the breed- 
ing water-birds of Chatham County, Ga., 
and we are impressed chiefly by their 
scarcity. The main article of the issue, 
however, is the first installment of a 
study of ‘Comparative Periods of Nestling 
Life of Some North American Nidicolz,’ 
by Frank L. Burns. Mr. Burns shows with 
considerable success that the division be- 
tween altricial and precocial birds is by 
no means as hard and fast as the definitions 
of those terms would lead one to suppose, 
and in support of his thesis adduces many 
littlé-known facts in the life histories of the 
nestlings of various families of North 


Book News and Reviews 


American birds. An account of the annual 
meeting, the membership roll, and the 
and reviews conclude the 


usual notes 


issue.—L. G. 


The first number of the fifth volume of the 
American Bird-House Journal, published by 
J. Warren Jacobs, at Waynesburg, Pa., 
tains much information in regard to nesting- 
houses, Sparrow-traps and food-shelters. 


\ 


con- 


The Maine Naturalist (Thomaston, Maine) 
has a Department of Ornithology edited by 
Arthur H. Norton and Alfred O. Gross. 

The issue for April, 1921 (No. 1, Vol. 1), 
contains an illustrated article on Petrels by 
Mr. Norton and various shore notes on other 
birds. 


In the Scientific Monthly for May, 1921, 
(pp. 457-480) Dr. R. W. Shufeldt brings 
together much information in regard to illus- 
trations of the Passenger Pigeon and repro- 
duces fifteen of them. Two photographs of 
living birds in Forbush’s ‘History of Game- 
birds’ are considered to possess exceptional 
value, as, so far as the author’s “knowledge 
carries these are the only pictures of the kind 
extant.”” Dr. Shufeldt has, however, over- 
looked the unique series of nine superb photo- 
graphs by J. G. Hubbard of Professor Whit- 
man’s birds which appeared in Brrp-Lore for 
March-April, 1913. 


The Murrelet (Vol. II, No. 2) Official 
Bulletin of the Pacific Northwest Bird and 
Mammal Club (Seattle, Wash.), contains an 


important paper on ‘Breeding Dates for 
Washington Birds’ by J. H. Bowles; ‘Shore 
Bird Notes at Westport, Wash., by D. E. 
Brown; ‘British Columbia Bird Notes,’ by 
J. A. Munro; and other shorter communica- 


tions. 
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From the summer number of Bird Notes 
and News, the quarterly journal of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, we learn 
that the bill prohibiting the importation of 
plumage into Great Britain (certain species 
excepted) having passed the House of Com- 
mons, was read for a second time in the 
House of Lords on June 21. We trust that 
before these lines are published this su- 
premely important measure will have become 
a law. 


Ira N. Gabrielson has published, in the 
Proceedings of the lowa Academy of Sciences 
(Vol. XXV, 1919, pp. 123-153; Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 47-75; Davenport, Iowa), a well-anno- 
tated list of ‘The Birds Found at Marshall 
County, Iowa.’ The list is based on obser- 
vations made between Sept. 1, 1912, and 
Sept. 7, 1915, and includes 201 species, all 
but two of which were personally recorded 
by the author. 


In the May, 1920, issue of School, Science 
and Mathematics, Horace Gunthorp, of 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kans., gives 
some interesting data in regard to bird-study 
in the educational institutions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. It appears that out of a total 
of about one hundred and forty colleges and 
universities having over one hundred stu- 
dents, thirts-iour (of which a list is given) 
offer courses in ornithology. Mr. Gunthorp 
makes some admirable suggestions in regard 
to the desirability of having those in charge 
of these become members of an 
ornithological society. 


courses 


Chauncey J. Hawkins’ paper on ‘Sexual 
Selection and Bird Song’ which originally 
appeared in The Auk (Vol. XXXV, 1918) 
has been honored by republication in the 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1918 (pp. 461-473). 
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Tue John Burroughs Memorial Associa- 
tion has issued an appeal for contributions 
toward a fund of $40,000 with which to ac- 
quire possession of Riverby, Slabsides, and 
Woodchuck Lodge. The fee for active mem- 
bership in this Association is $5. Surely no 
friend of John Burroughs should have to be 
asked twice for this amount. It may be sent 
to the Association, the 
Academy of Arts and Letters, 15 West 8:st 
Street, New York City. 


care of American 


Ir 1s SAID that one of the worst enemies of 
the rarer breeding British birds is the egg- 
collector who, in the name of ‘Science,’ spares 
no effort to add to his cabinet British-laid 
eggs of birds which may be on the verge of 
extinction in Great Britain though common 
enough elsewhere. The last report of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
records the difficulty paid ‘watchers,’ or, as 
we call them, wardens, have in guarding nests 
of the less common birds and of collectors’ 
attempts to bribe these watchers, and the 
Secretary of the Society writes asking us how 
we combat this evil in America. We answer 
that it does not exist. It is true that we still 
have some collectors of eggs, but the day 
when bird-nesting was a characteristic phase 
of ornithology in this country has long since 
passed. Speaking from memory we cannot 
recall, since the time of Bendire, the presenta- 
tion of a purely odlogical paper or exhibition of 
eggs before theannualcongress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, nor, to be more local, 
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do we believe there is a single egg-collector 
among the representative group of young bird 
students who compose the active membership 
of the Linnzan Society of New York. 
Doubtless stringent laws prohibiting egg- 
collecting, except under the terms of a permit 
issued only to qualified persons of eighteen 
years or more, has had much to do with the 
suppression of bird-nesting, but we believe 
that the campaign of education conducted by 
the Audubon, and other Societies, nature 
study in the schools, and the use of the 
camera in recording nesting habits has 
aroused so great an interest in the living bird, 
and particularly in the life of the nest, that 
the mere gathering of empty eggshells seems a 
very trivial thing to the modern bird student. 


Brrp-LoreE is often honored by requests 
for permission to republish articles and illus- 
trations, particularly the latter, which have 
appeared in its pages. So far as this maga- 
zine is concerned, such permission is invari 
ably granted, for the chief object of our 
existence is the dissemination of information 
concerning birds, and we have an abiding 
belief that this end can be served, and well 
served, by increasing the number of our 
readers. Brrp-Lore, however, is not the 
only party to be considered in this connec- 
tion. It is, indeed, the least important mem- 
ber of the group composed of author, photog- 
rapher, and publisher. The first-named 
gives, the second sells us the right to publish 
certain articles or photographs, and after 
such publication all further rights in these 
articles or photographs revert to the person 
or persons from whom we obtained them. In 
almost every instance these persons, no 
doubt, would be willing to extend to other 
magazines the same privileges they have 
granted Birp-Lore, but it is obvious that 
this right must be obtained from them and 
that we are no more authorized to give it 
after than before publication in our pages. 

May we therefore suggest that hereafter 
those who desire to use Brrp-LoreE material 
write direct to the author rather than to us. 
If the author’s address is not given, com- 
munications may be addressed to him in our 
care at the Harrisburg office. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF BIRDS 


In the days when the Editor of this department of Birp-LorE went to 
school, geography was a very impersonal, abstract subject. It consisted of 
memorizing the names of the foreign countries and the states of the Union, 
the largest cities, the largest rivers, the mountain chains, and as many 
unrelated facts about each as the teacher herself could master or read from 
a book. Today all is changed. Our educational schemes call for but little 
of this pure memorization. Foreign countries are studied as made up of 
living people whose work and play can be compared with ours. Reasons 
for the locations of cities, and effects of rivers and mountains upon the 
climate and industries are learned that make geography a much more 
personal, concrete study. Whenever possible the facts of geography are 
linked up with the stories of history or current events which tend to make 
it a living vital subject, and it retains its important place in the curricula 
of our schools. 

The field of bird-study is seldom called upon to enliven other subjects. 
It is used more often to freshen the general routine, to furnish a necessary 
relaxation, and, of course, above all, to give to the child that knowledge of 
birds which will be a constant resource to him. There are certain features 
in the migration and distribution of birds,. however, that can well be 
utilized in the geography lessons which will at the same time make for a 
better understanding of bird life. Birds are our greatest travelers, and 
what better way is there of learning geography than from those who have 
actually visited the lands which we would study? The journeys of our 
North American birds are fairly well known today, and most authoritative 
bird books, like Chapman’s ‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America,’ 
or Mrs. Bailey’s ‘Birds of the Western United States,’ give the summer 
and winter ranges of all birds. With one of these books before him, the 
teacher can plot fairly accurately on a map of the two continents the 
summer and winter ranges of any bird in which the children have become 
interested. Better still, the children can be supplied with outline maps of 
North and South America and can block in with colors the ranges and 
indicate the probable route of the bird’s migration, the details depending 
upon the grade in which the work is done. When the one map has been 
completed it would be well to compare the ranges of other common birds 
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with it, selecting such as will give the greatest diversity, for it will be 
recalled the summer and winter ranges of some birds are identical, others 
overlap, while still others are many thousands of miles apart. 

The geography lesson should not be complete when the ranges have 
been located on the map, but an endeavor should be made to bring out 
what the particular bird saw on its journeys in the lands which it traversed. 
If it were written up in story form it could be used as a language lesson as 
well, and certainly it would make a splendid review of geography. Let the 
bird tell where it has been and what it has seen, or let several birds discuss 
their travels. I hope that some of the best children’s stories will be sent to 
the School Department of Brrp-Lore and, if space permits, the best one 
will be printed. 

For the benefit of those who like to have something definite for the 
children to work from, the Editor offers the following little story of a 
Yellow Warbler as one type that may be followed, though it might be even 
more satisfactory to have several birds discuss their winter wanderings. 


THE YELLOW WARBLER’S TALE 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweeter, sweetest’ he seems to say to me as he 
lands on the topmost bough of my pear tree and throws back his head in 
song. It is my old friend the Summer Yellowbird back from his long 
winter’s absence and ready to take up his abode with me another year. 

“‘What is so sweet, my good fellow?”’ I feel like asking him, and “How 
can you be so fresh and happy after your long trip? Tell me where you 
have been and what you have seen since we last met. I am just as inter- 
ested in you and your journeys as I am in any of my other friends who 
travel.” . 

“Oh, the whole world is sweet” he replies. “I love it all, but most of 
all this place I call home, and particularly that syringa bush where my 
mate and I have built our nest the past two years. Oh, but it’s a big world 
and a bad world, but I love it just the same. I don’t suppose I have seen 
it all, but I know I have seen a great deal and I have flown over a great 
deal more of it without seeing it, for you know I make my longest flights 
after dark. Where have I been since last we met? Let’s see, that was last 
August, wasn’t it? The one youngster we managed to raise from those 
four eggs in the syringa bush had left us for exploring expeditions of his 
own. I don’t suppose I will ever see him again or recognize him if I do, 
though maybe he will be coming along here in a couple of weeks and I will 
have to drive him away like any other intruder. You know the youngsters 
always come north later than we old birds, and then if anything happens 
to us on the way they can step into the places that we have already dis- 
covered to be satisfactory for our kind of needs and the good places in the 
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world will still have their Yellow Warblers. If nothing has happened to us 
we just drive them on as fast as they come and make them find suitable 
places for themselves. You know it takes a great many insects to feed a 
family, and I don’t want any other Yellow Warblers close by, catching my 
kind of insects. Other birds take somewhat different bugs and I don’t mind 
them so much. Then, too, you know I always like things my own way in 
my family and like to have Mrs. Yellow satisfied with my songs without 
hearing any others just like them. 

But I am digressing too far from the question you asked. Where have 
I been? Well, I will tell you. I spent the winter near Popayan; do you 
know where that is? Get out your geography and look up the country 
called Colombia in the northwestern corner of South America. Do you 
find a river called the Cauca River that flows into the Magdalena from 
the west? Together they flow due north into the Caribbean Sea. Well, 
follow up the Cauca River until you come nearly to the boundary of 
Ecuador, within three degree of the Equator, and there you will find 
Popayan. Hot? Well not as hot as you would think considering that it is 
so near the Equator, for it is about 6,000 feet above the sea and each 1,000 
feet means about three degrees less temperature. In fact, I suffered more 
from the cold than from the heat. On the whole, its climate wasn’t so very 
different from what you have right here in New York State in summer, 
except that the nights were colder. Do you know, Popayan is one of the 
few places in the Tropics where I have seen any glass used in the windows. 
I suppose it keeps the houses warmer at night. The one-story houses are 
made mostly of mud, whitewashed within and without, and the roofs are 
of red tile. 

“What do the people do around Popayan? Well, you must know that 
in spite of the fact that they are industrious, there are no large industries 
for there are no railroads or canals or navigable rivers leading to it, and all 
transportation has to be done by horses, mules, or oxen. It seems curious 
to see the long lines of pack animals winding down the trails, each with 
his load of coffee or cacao or hides. You see it doesn’t pay to ship many 
things out of this part of Colombia for it takes ten days to get to the nearest 
port of Buenaventura. Can you find that on your map? But cattle and 
coffee and cacao, from which chocolate is made, can be raised with little 
expense in the fertile Cauca Valley and on the mountain sides so that they 
are the only things that are raised on a large scale. So the mountain sides 
and the rolling foothills about Popayan are divided into small farms and 
you would smile to see the crude way in which the ground is cultivated. 
Heavy steel plows have not yet been brought in and most of the Indian 
farmers still plow with the old-fashioned wooden plows drawn by oxen. 
The most interesting thing I saw the people doing was weaving Panama 
hats. They didn’t call them Panama hats there, of course, and they didn’t 
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charge such outlandish prices for them. They are a very different people 
there from you up here and they talk a different language but they are very 
honest and very religious and never lose an opportunity to celebrate a 


“‘fiesta’’ or feast day. 

“But Popayan is only one of a multitude of places that I have seen and 
its people but one of many. I stayed there for only about three months, 
behaving much as I do here, though I seldom sang and, of course, did not 
build a nest or even see Mrs. Yellow the whole time. I really don’t know 
just where she did spend her winter though I am expecting her back here in 
a few days and then we can ask her. I always like to go back to the same 
place and I suppose she does too, though if you should ask me why, I 
couldn’t tell you. 

“Well, I left Popayan on a clear night when something within me told 
me I had better start. I really don’t know just what it is but I always feel 
it every year at just the same time. Then, too, I heard lots of other birds 
starting and I just felt I had to go too. There weren’t a great many of us 
right around Popayan that belonged up here, but there were quite a number 
of Black-and-White Warblers, Blackburnians, and Redstarts as well as we 
Yellows and you know we all get here at just about the same time each 
spring. 

“Well I didn’t fly very far that night, only about a hundred miles and 
I stopped near a place called Cali. The weather was warmer there as it is 
only about 3,000 feet above sea-level. Here were large rice-fields and fields 
of sugar-cane. Bananas and oranges were much better than at the higher 
altitude and also the cacao, but the coffee was not as good. Large areas 
were still given over to cattle. I stayed around Cali for about a week before 
I felt like moving again and then the instinct started me off once more. | 
had to cross some rather high mountains this time, for the Cauca River 
that I was following flows through a deep cafion after it leaves Cartago, 
so I mounted high in the air and by morning had crossed the divide into 
the land drained by the Atrato River. This was low country and heavily 
forested. The Cauca valley had but few forests, except at the higher 
altitudes, but now I was in the real tropica forest and was not happy until 
I had found a clearing made for a banana plantation. I remained about 
this region for some time, meeting old friends who had wintered as far east 
as Guiana and others who had flown still farther south than Popayan and 
who had spent the winter on the slopes of Mt. Chimborazo. I wonder if 
you know where those places are? 

“Well, the time came when I felt that I must hasten on to my old home 
in the syringa bush. Some of my friends from Venezuela and Guiana said 
they always took a short cut straight across the Caribbean Sea to Jamaica 
and Cuba and thence to Florida, but I had always crossed over the Gulf of 
Mexico from Yucatan to Alabama, and I knew the good feeding-places in 
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Panama, Nicaragua, and Honduras and I didn’t know anything about 
Jamaica and Cuba. You know most of the things we birds do is from force 
of habit and it’s a lot easier for us to do anything the way we have done it 
before than it is for us to try a brand-new way. That’s the reason you 
humans have advanced so much farther than we have and the reason why 
some of you are so much better off than others. A person who is a slave to 
his habits never gets very far. 

“T should like to tell you all about my trip through Central America 
and what I saw of the Panama Canal, about my long flight across the Gulf 
of Mexico when I almost got drowned when overtaken by a storm, and 
all the things I saw in the Southern States as I worked my way north keeping 
just behind the advance of spring and trying not to get ahead of the opening 
foliage and the insects that go with it until I arrived home againonce 
more, but it is too long a story to be told at one time.” 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
CROWS BATHING 


In the November-December number of Brrp-LorE Ernest Thompson 
Seton makes the statement that he has never seen a Crow take a cold- 
water bath. 

I thought perhaps some of the readers of Brrp-LorE might be interested 
in hearing about a pair of pet Crows we had last summer at Lake Itasca, 
in Itasca State Park. 

They were taken from the nest about a week before they could fly. At 
first we kept them in a cage at night, and put theni on a perch hung between 
two birch trees near the lake in the daytime. They would stay there all 
day, and we fed them with a spoon which they did not seem to mind. We 
gave them hard-boiled eggs, minnows, bread, fruit, and other things, and 
My, how those Crows did eat. Later, after they were old enough to hunt 
grasshoppers and other food for themselves, we gave them mice, and it 
was a comical sight to see them strutting around with a mouse partly 
swallowed, and the tail and part of the body hanging from the bill. 

When the Crows could fly we turned them loose, but as they did not go 
away far we threw food out forthem. Before they could fly they had learned 
to bathe in the pan of water we had put out for drinking purposes, and as 
they grew older it frequently happened that one Crow would splash so much 
water out of the pan that it would have to be refilled before the other Crow 
could take his bath. We filled the pan many times a day. They were 
always given cold water, and the hotter the day the oftener they bathed. 
I have seen them soak up so much water that when they started to fly the 
water would drip from wings and body. Before they could fly we often 
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took them down to the lake shore and let them bathe in the lake. Later 
they flew down of their own accord, but they never slighted the pan of 
water and seemed to enjoy it as much as the lake. We could hear them 
splashing in the pan of water soon after daylight, and often late in the 
evening. 

The two Crows stayed around our cabin until long after we left the lake 
in September, and we are wondering if they will be there to greet us when 
we go to the lake next June.—MarGaret E. WENTLING (age 13 years), 
St. Paul, Minn. 

[Observations on pet birds that have their liberty often yield most interesting and valuable 
results and shed light on the actions of their wild brothers that eften can be observed only 
intermittently and with great difficulty. A pet Crow is always an education to anyone who 
cares for him but one must be ready to give him considerable attention. The Editor’s pet 
Crows have likewise always been fond of bathing —A. A. A.] 


A BLUEBIRD’S NEST IN A MAIL BOX 


Last spring (1920), on May 17, a male and female Bluebird were seen 
looking into the mail-box on the front porch. They flew around the porch 
several times, then Mrs. Bluebird lit on the water-spout near the mail-box, 
while Mr. Bluebird flew over to the mail-box and looked in. Mrs. Bluebird 
remained on the water-spout, apparently unconcerned. After the male 


bird had dodged in and out of the mail-box several times the female decided 
to have a look for herself, and she fluttered down. Mr. Bluebird flew over 
to the porch rail and sat there twittering and flapping his wings in great 
excitement. Mrs. Bluebird peeped into the box and seeming to think it 
very nice popped in the rest of the way. 

The next day (the 18th) they started their nest, flying in and out of the 
mail-box all day with bits of grass, small twigs, and other things suitable 
for the nest of a Bluebird. In two or three days the birds had completed 
the interior of their home. 

Father feared that the birds would not stay if everyone entered by way 
of the front porch, so he put saw-horses across the steps. Nobody was to 
go onto the porch except the mailman who left the mail in the front hall. 

On May 2sth, at 7.45, father called my brother and me out on the front 
porch. We peeped into the mail-box and there lay a little blue egg. Father 
gently picked it out in his hand to show to us. The next morning at the 
same time we looked and there were two eggs; the third morning, three; 
and the fourth morning, four. On the fifth day in the morning when we 
looked into the box there were not five eggs but four. At 4.45 P.M. father 
looked again and there were five little blue eggs. The fifth egg was the last. 

After the eggs had been laid father took the saw-horses away from the 
front door and people entered it as freely as they wished. During this 
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time the house was painted. Although the birds flew away occasionally 
when greatly annoyed, they did not desert their eggs. 

On June 11th, in the afternoon, four little birds were hatched, and 
although they were very ugly no one could help loving them. Soon after- 
ward the fifth was hatched. 

Nearly a month later the five little birds learned to fly, and it was very 
interesting to watch them. As soon as they were able, they flew away, and 
we certainly did miss their merry little twittering out on the front porch. 

The mailman on our route said that a pair of Bluebirds had built in 
some one else’s mail-box, but these people had gradually moved their mail- 
box away from the front door so as not to disturb the birds by using the 


front porch. 
The thing that interested us was that our Bluebirds had successfully 
raised their young on our porch without anyone having moved their home. 


MARGARET G. COLE (age 13 years), Madison, Wis. 

P.S. March rath (1921). The Bluebirds returned today and were 
looking into the mail-box. 

[Let us hope that Margaret’s Bluebirds nested in the box again this year and that they 
return for many years. Perhaps her father will put bands on their legs so that we will know 
if it is the same birds that return each year—A. A. A.] 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE JUNIOR AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


The eleventh fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion’s Junior organization effort came to an 
end .June 1, 


which we have worked have been trying be- 


1921. The conditions under 


cause of the enormously increased costs in 
connection with printing the supplies fur- 
nished to Junior Members. In fact, 
impossible with the funds at our disposal to 
publish enough material for all those who 


As the children pay fees of 


it was 


wished to join. 
only ro cents, and as the material furnished 
them costs about twice this much to manu- 
facture and deliver, it can readily be seen 
there is a limit to the number that can be 
supplied. The total contributions the past 
year amounted to $26,288.45, of which $20,- 
ooo was contributed by the unnamed Bene- 
factor who for ten years past has made this 
important phase of the work possible. With 
these funds the Association was enabled the 
past year to organize 5,851 Bird Clubs with 
an enrollment of 229,787 boys and girls. 
These Junior Clubs or ‘classes’ were organ- 
ized in all the states of the Union and in many 
Teachers head- 
ing the groups not only sought to arouse 
interest in bird-study on the part of their 
pupils, through the literature furnished, but 
directed them in 


of the Provinces of Canada. 


many activities of a co- 


ordinate nature. Thus, through the states 


the 
Seeds were 


where colder temperature prevailed, 
birds were fed during snows. 
placed on boards, on the ground after the 
snow had been removed, and fragments of 
suet were tied to stakes or limbs of trees. In 
the late winter and spring many thousands of 
bird-boxes were built and erected to provide 
homes for hole-nesting species. Throughout 
the year hundreds of little entertainments, 
all dealing with the subject of bird-life, were 
given in schoolrooms throughout the land, 
where recitations and plays were given and 
thousands of young voices were raised in 
songs about their bird friends. 

Anyone intimately in touch with this work 
and familiar with the enthusiastic reception 
which the subject is given by school men and 
women, as well as by the boys and girls, can- 
not help but regret that funds are not avail- 
able so that the Junior effort can be vastly 
broadened and strengthened. With suffi- 
cient funds, one million children might read- 
ily be organized every year into these bird- 
study groups. Fortunately, owing to the 
recent fall in the cost of paper and the 
slightly increased income for the work, the 
Association expects to be in position to han- 
dle a larger number of Junior Members the 
coming year than during any like period of 
its history. In fact, before these lines were 
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written, an order had been placed for 300,000 
sets of bird-study supplies for children. 

During the year the central office of the 
Association has had the most hearty support 
of many of the affiliated societies and clubs 
throughout the country; especially has this 
been true with the State Audubon Societies of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Oregon. The 
Long Island Bird Club contributed so gener- 
ously that it was possible to keep Mrs. Mary S. 
Sage in the field lecturing on Long Island 
throughout the year. She visited over one 
hundred communities and gave 206 talks and 
bird lectures, 57 of which were illustrated 
with stereopticon slides. In this manner she 
addressed 20,000 school-children, besides 
many adult gatherings. 

Since the Junior work was begun, eleven 
years ago, these children’s clubs, to the num- 
ber of 66,709, have been formed and the total 
paid members number 1,676,743. 

The following statement shows the distri- 
bution of the Junior Clubs organized the past 
school year: 


Annual Summary of Junior Audubon 
Classes and Members Under the Chil- 
dren’s Educational Fund 


Summary Ending June 1, 1921 


States Classes Members 
Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut... . 

Delaware coe 

District of Columbia 


JUNIOR SOCIETIES 


An ever-increasing number of comments 
commendatory to the Junior Audubon work 
are appearing in the daily newspapers. It 
would seem there is hardly any important 
community in the country where the local 
papers have not had something to say about 
Audubon Societies formed among the chil- 
dren. Three clippings picked up at random 
from among the hundreds that have ap- 
peared, run as follows: 


States 
Florida 
Georgia a 
ioc nls Sas w ween ete 
ECR RE Se ai aeers 
CE citar adieaeinedendas 


13,457 
6,700 
4,106 

eae 1,543 

OTE Ee 1,023 

Louisiana 219 

1,471 

: 2,482 

Massachusetts............. 18,231 

Michigan... 5,840 

Minnesota WANy 8,183 

SP ree 164 

Missouri 4,081 

Montana 1,115 

Nebraska 2,897 

re pee 313 

New Hampshire........... 1,404 

gE eee 10,689 

New Mexico ia , 182 

New York 33,664 

North Carolina. . 339 

North Dakota... . 1,288 

Ohio. or 

Oklahoma........ 

Oregon ve 

Pennsylvania. ... 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee... .. 

Texas 

Utah.... 

Vermont 

Virginia....... 

Washington..... 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin. . 

Wyoming. . 

Canada. . 

British Guiana 

Japan 


rrr 229,787 


AND THE PRESS 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 


“Wild bird life will be promoted in Shore- 
wood by the Audubon Society, organized 
among the village children. Although formed 
only two months ago, the society numbers 
between 80 and go children. The older boys 
plan to circulate petitions asking Wisconsin 
congressmen to defeat the water power act 
and Fall River basin bill, which, it is claimed, 
are destructive to wild life. The children are 
providing drinking-pools and bird-shelters, 
and are studying the problem of control of 
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stray cats. Three contests are under way for 
the best Audubon bird pictures. Prizes will 
be awarded in each of the three age divisions.” 
Fresno (Calif.) Republican. 

“Birds winging their way northward this 
spring are finding 175,000 new houses built 
for them during the past year by boys and 
girls who are members of the 65,000 Junior 
Audubon Clubs scattered over the entire 
United States and parts of Canada. These 
youths are among the 1,500,000 members of 
the organization planted in kindergartens, 
grammar schools, and among groups of young 
Americans by the National Audubon Society. 
Each Club Member after paying 10 cents as 
an initiation fee, starts acquiring knowledge 
of the appearances and habits of both song- 
sters and the unmusical types of birds. 
Through picture books and hikes to wood- 
land spots they learn to distinguish one kind 
of bird from another by the kind of feathery 
clothes they wear, and how also to tell them 
by their eggs, their nests, and sometimes by 
their chirps. The migratory habits and the 
singing qualities or lack of them in each 
species form other phases of instruction. 
Game laws of state and of the nation are ex- 
plained, but none of the teachers or lecturers 
sent out by the national organization ever 
says to little Willie, ‘You must not kill the 
pretty birdies.’ Officials of the organization’s 
headquarters here declare they are striving to 
conserve bird-life, not by having more 
stringent laws passed against hunters, but by 
interesting children in the birds so that they 
lose all desire to use them in tests for marks- 
manship with sling-shots, air-guns, or light 
rifles. Careless hunters have found the club 
members uncomfortably observant of those 
who they suspect are bagging more than the 
limit, or shooting out of season. Recently 
the Association received a letter from a 
sportsman saying there were ‘four hundred 
young volunteer game-wardens in his city 
exerting a restraining influence upon tricky 
hunters.’ ”’ 


Quincy (Mass.) Ledger 

“There are many indications to those in- 
terested that the Junior Audubon Society is 
bearing a valuable return in the thoughtful- 
ness shown by the young folk as regards the 
birds and other living creatures. One party 
of boys on a sidewalk was overheard lately to 
discuss at some length the characteristics of 
a bird they had observed, there being some 
controversy in regard to its name. Several 


years ago these boys would much more likely 
have been engaged in a hand-to-hand scuffle; 
or it might be trying their aim at the very 
bird itself, to see which could end its life. 
Having made bird-houses and had their at- 
tention called in an interesting manner to the 
beauty and needs of the little Warbler, they 
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are now among its best friends. One former 
member of the local society has been giving 
bird-talks this past season, and interesting 
other young folk in caring for the needs of 
the songsters, and in this way the good work 
has been passed on. 

“* ‘Birds are Friends,’ was the slogan yes- 
terday at the exhibition of the Junior Audu- 
bon Society being held this week in Wollaston 
School Hall, under the auspices of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Wollaston Parent- 
Teachers Association. A lively crowd of over 
500 boys and girls from the Wollaston schools 
assembled at 3 o’clock yesterday afternoon 
to see the display and hear the address, and 
a large amount of interest and enthusiasm 
was manifested. It is evident that birds are 
truly friends to these young residents and 
that moreover they are considerably ac- 
quainted with their habits and needs. The 
display is interesting and instructive, calling 
attention to the care and interest of human 
beings in the preservation of our feathered 
songsters who come here each spring to make 
the world happier and to do their part in 
helping toward the productiveness of the 
country, through their zeal in behalf of in- 
sects and worms. 

“On the platform, trees with bare branches 
showed the nesting of the various birds and 
also the needs in winter for a supply of food 
when the earth is covered with snow. Dif- 
ferent departments of the display illustrated 
different phases of the bird proposition. Their 
needs, their natural tendencies, and what 
may be done towards their preservation— 
books and views illustrated these subjects, 
and posters drawn by pupils of the various 
grades showed much originality and thought- 
fulness on the subject of birds and animals. 
Some of these posters were in hand drawings 
by the young artists, and others were done in 
views clipped from periodicals, to illustrate 
the subjects chosen, much intuition being 
manifested in the choice of illustrations. 
There was an exhibit of mounted birds, and 
samples of the eggs and nests. The display 
of bird-houses made by those interested in 
birds in the city showed a wide variety of 
ideas as to the artistic and utilitarian. The 
exhibit as a whole was of an educational 
interest and of much credit to those asso- 
ciated. Mrs. Jesse F. Stevens, leader of the 
Junior Audubon Society, was in charge, with 
the able coédperation of Principal David 
Goodspead, of the Wollaston schools, and the 
teachers who contributed a generous interest 
in its welfare. 

“Winthrop Packard, of Boston, agent for 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, gave an address on ‘Birds, Their Needs 
and Habits,’ in which the members of the 
young audience were much interested, and 
manifested their enthusiasm.” 


Considerable discussion has recently arisen 
regarding the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in issuing permits to kill Robins during 
the spring months when they are engaged in 
caring for their young. 

From the time the first cherry tree came 
into bearing in this country, America’s Robin 
has been actively demonstrating his desire to 
mix this luscious fruit with his diet of worms. 
For the nineteen years during which the 
writer’s activities have had to do with the 
work of the Audubon Society there has not 
been one season during which numerous com- 
plaints, either in the form of letters or news- 
paper clippings, have failed to reach the 
Audubon Society office. 

As is well known to all bird students, there 
is a human tendency to magnify any damage 
that a bird may inflict on the crops, and mini- 
mize, or overlook, the good which it does the 
crops during the greater period of the year. 
In Article VII of the Treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, dealing 
with migratory birds in the United States and 
Canada, the following provision is made: 

“Permits to kill any of the above-named 
birds which, under extraordinary conditions, 
may become seriously injurious to the agri- 
cultural or other interests in any particular 
community, may be issued by the proper 
authorities of the High Contracting Powers 
under suitable regulations prescribed there- 
for by them respectively, but such permits 
shall lapse, or may be canceled, at any time 
when, in the opinion of said authorities, the 
particular exigency has passed, and no birds 
killed under this article shall be shipped, sold 
or offered for sale.”’ 

The officials of the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture, in whose hands 
lie the details of the execution of the Treaty, 
became impressed with the extent of the com- 
plaints received regarding the destructiveness 
of Robins to small fruits. After investiga- 
tion, the Bureau communicated with state 
bird and game protective officials in a number 
of states and asked whether these state offi- 
cers would countersign permits to kill Robins 
doing damage to fruit within the boundaries 
of their commonwealths. Six states thus ap- 
proached agreed to do this, while eleven 
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THE LEGAL KILLING OF ROBINS 


others refused. Permits to kill Robins have, 
therefore, been issued in the states of New 
Hampshire, New York, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Oregon. 

Mr. John M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, long 
an active and influential member of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Game Commissioners, has 
sent to this office a communication setting 
forth the reasons why the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission declines to countersign these 
Government permits to kill Robins in that 
state. His letter follows: 


' “Dear Mr. Pearson: I am inclosing a copy 
of the license issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, good when countersigned by 
the Game Official of the State for which is- 
sued, authorizing the killing of Robins when 
destroying small fruits. 

“At the last meeting of our Game Com- 
mission, we decided not to countersign any 
of these permits: ‘ 

“rst. Because our laws prohibit the killing 
of song and insectivorous birds. 

“od. Our laws allow game to be killed only 
between sunrise and sunset—this permit 
would allow Robins to be killed for at least 
fifteen hours each day during June, while 
migratory wild waterfowl can be killed for 
only ten hours each day during the fall and 
winter. 

“3d. These permits would be issued by the 
Government to unnaturalized foreign-born 
residents, who are prohibited by our Penn- 
sylvania law from possessing firearms. 

“4th. Any game-bird or animal killed as 
vermin while committing depredations, in 
accordance with our laws, must be turned 
over to the Game Commission to be given as 
food to hospital patients. 

“You will note that the permit allows Rob- 
ins to be used as food and even held in cold 
storage for ten days after the ‘Robin season’ 
is over. This would be an incentive to the 
killers. 

“The main reason our people and the Game 
Commission object to these licenses is that 
they permit the killing of the Robin from 
May 16 to July 15 inclusive, during the 
nesting season of the birds, allowing the 
young to starve in their nests. Nearly any 
man killing birds to protect his fruit would 
also kill catbirds, woodpeckers and other 
birds, which feed on it during the short time 
it is ripe. 

“You are likely aware that these permits 
are being issued in New York and some of the 
other states. We are all aware that the 
Robins have increased since the Migratory 
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Bird Bill was passed and are very plentiful. 
However, if they must be thinned out, this 
can be done during the fall and winter after 
the nesting season is over. This would be 
more humane. 

“Inclosed find a clipping from the Pitis- 
burgh Post, which gives the paper I read 
before the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion here—you will note that I touched on 
this subject. Kindly let me have your 
thought in regard to the matter. 

“With best wishes, I am, 
Your friend, 
(Signed) Joun M. PuIttips.” 


Mr. Phillips has given general publicity to 
his official objections to the killing of Robins 
in this manner. In the issue of the Pittsburgh 
Post for June 17, 1921, occurs the following 
quotation from one of his recent addresses: 


“The Federal Government is issuing per- 
mits authorizing the killing of song-birds and 
insectivorous birds when found destroying 
small fruits. 

“These permits are effective right during 
the nesting season, from May 15 to July 1s, 
when possible to do the most damage to the 
birds. The permit also allows the killer to 
retain his birds in cold storage until July 25 
for food purposes. These nesting birds would 
be as palatable as setting hens. For many 
years we fought against the killing of Egrets 
for plumage in southern swamps on the 
ground that killing the parent birds in the 
nesting season allowed thousands of baby 
Egrets to starve. 

“This inhuman condition will be multiplied 
a thousand times if farmers are to be per- 
mitted to kill Robins and other insect-eaters 
during their nesting season when, after 
working for months for the farmers, they ask 
only a little dessert, a small reward for their 
labor, asked for at a time when their own 
domestic crisis is at hand.” 


PERMIT TO KILL ROBINS 
Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Biological Survey 


Permit to Shoot Robins to Protect Cherries 
and Other Small Fruits 


Permission is hereby granted to 
aoe 

State of 

to kill Robins by shooting from half an hour 
before sunrise to half an hour after sunset 
each day from May 16 to July 15, inclusive, 
192. .when necessary to protect cherries and 
other small fruits from damage on lands 
owned or leased by ekkeeaee 
ete. Sere. but sub- 
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ject to the following conditions and require- 
ments: 

Robins shall not be so killed except when 
they are committing or are about to commit 
serious injury to growing cherries or other 
small fruits and it is necessary to kill such 
Robins in order to protect the cherries or 
other small fruits from damage, but no per- 
sons shall shoot at such Robins from any arti- 
ficial or natural blinds, nor shall the Robins 
so killed be sold or offered for sale, or be 
shipped, transported, or carried in any man- 
ner, except that they may be carried by the 
person killing them to the residence of the 
owner or lessee on the lands where such 
Robins were killed and there may be used for 
food purposes by the persons authorized to 
kill them. Robins killed between May 16, 
192.., and July 15, 192. .., may be possessed 
not later than July 25, 192... 

This permit shall not be valid unless coun- 
tersigned by the chief official in charge of the 
enforcement of the fish and game laws of the 
RE RR © , or his 
duly authorized representative and shall be 
revocable in the discretion of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey or of the person 
countersigning same. 

Countersigned by: Secretary of Agriculture. 


The Government’s Side of the Story 


After reading these presentations by Mr. 
Phillips a letter was sent to the Biological 
Survey stating that the above communica- 
tion would be published in Brrp-Lore and 
requesting an official statement from the 
Biological Survey as to why it was deemed 
necessary to issue permits to kill Robins. 
Under date of July 2, 1921, the following 
letter was received: 


““My dear Mr. Pearson: 1 have your letter 
of June 30, requesting the reasons why the 
Bureau deems it necessary and wise to issue 
permits to allow Robins to be killed in certain 
states to protect small fruits from their 
depredations. 

“You are aware, of course, that Robins 
have increased possibly several fold under the 
protection afforded by Federal laws during 
the last few years, and that despite the gen- 
eral usefulness of Robins and other species of 
migratory insectivorous birds the Robins and 
some of the other species at times are seri- 
ously injurious to fruit and to agricultural 
interests. 

“A representative of the Bureau who inves- 
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tigated during the year 1919 complains of 
serious depredations by Robins to small fruit 
in New York found that these birds had 
practically destroyed the cherries in many 
orchards in the state. The Bureau communi- 
cated on the subject with the Conservation 
Commission of New York, which agreed to 
the issuance of a Federal permit, good only 
when countersigned by the State Commis- 
sioner or one of his duly authorized repre- 
sentatives after an investigation in each in- 
stance. 

“During that and subsequent years many 
complaints of serious depredations by Robins 
also were received from other states, in- 
cluding Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Washington and Oregon. In 1920 a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau investigated condi- 
tions in Michigan and Indiana, and in 1921 
in Oregon, and found that the complaints 
were well founded. It was apparent to the 
Bureau that the greatly increased number of 
Robins and their propensity to eat small 
fruit would result in damage to a greater or 
lesser extent, in any of the northern states 
where small fruit is grown and Robins occur 
in any great numbers. 

“The Bureau, therefore, communicated 
with the chief game officials of the states 
named in the preceding paragraph, asking to 
be advised concerning the extent of depreda- 
tions, if any, being committed by Robins, and 
whether it was the desire of the representa- 
tive state game officials to have a permit 
issued similar to the one issued in New York 
State. The Migratory Bird Treaty Act, as 
you know, confers on the several states the 
right to enact and enforce legislation giving 
to migratory birds additional protection to 
that afforded by the Federal law; and there 
fore it becomes necessary for the Federal 


Government and the respective states to co- 
operate in matters of this kind. Several of 
the states have no laws authorizing the com- 
missions to issue permits to kill birds seri- 
ously injurious to agricultural or other 
interests, and the commissioners of some of 
the states did not deem the conditions to be 
so serious as to warrant the issuance of these 
permits. 

“State authorities in New Hampshire, 
New York, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Oregon, where serious depredations were 
occurring, deemed it necessary and wise to 
have the permits issued. We, therefore, this 
year, issued the permit, copy of which is in- 
closed, effective in those states. We have an 
understanding with the game authorities in 
those states that due caution will be exer- 
cised and that no permits will be issued ex- 
cept after careful investigation and deter- 
mination that a permit must be issued allow- 
ing the birds to be killed in order to prevent 
serious depredations to small fruit. 

“State authorities of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illi 
nois, Iowa, and Washington deemed it unwise 
to issue the permits in those states at the time 
and accordingly such states were not included 
in the order of the Secretary providing for the 
issuance of permits to kill Robins. 

“Sufficient time has not elapsed to permit 
the receipt of information concerning opera 
tions under these permits this year, but no 
complaints of any kind have been received 
from New York in regard to the abuse of any 
permits issued in that state, and we believe 
that the number of birds actually killed under 
the permits will be very small, while at the 
same time the permits authorize orchardists 
to protect their crops without violating the 
law. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) W. C. HENDERSON, 
Acting Chief of Bureau.”’ 


ABBOTT H. THAYER’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
BIRD PROTECTION 


By T. S. PALMER 


To Abbott H. Thayer, artist, idealist, and 
man of broad vision, bird-lovers of America 
owe a debt of gratitude for a practical demon- 
stration in conservation that has had far- 
reaching results. What Alfred Newton did 
for sea-bird protection in England half a 
century ago, Thayer later accomplished on a 
larger scale for the birds of our Atlantic coast. 

Early in 1900, shortly after the appearance 
of a notice calling for sea-birds for millinery 


purposes, Mr. Thayer wrote to Dr. Witmer 
Stone, then chairman of the Committee on 
Bird Protection of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, suggesting that something be 
done to protect the Gulls and Terns of our 
eastern coast. On learning that the principal 
obstacle to the carrying out of the project 
was a lack of funds, he generously undertook 
to raise a special fund for the purpose and in 
a short time placed a substantial sum at the 
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disposal of the Committee. The details of 
the work were taken over by William Dutcher 
then actively engaged in securing protection 
for the Gulls of New York and New Jersey. 
Through the Thayer Fund, wardens were 
employed at the principal colonies in Maine, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Virginia, and a careful examination was made 
of the more important points along the coast 
from Chesapeake Bay to Long Island to 
locate the largest colonies. In the following 
year a comprehensive plan was carried out 
for securing effective laws to protect sea-birds 
and prevent traffic in their plumage. As a 
result the ‘A. O. U. Model Law’ now known 
as the ‘Audubon Law’ was passed in eleven 
states. 

The man who made this possible was 
Abbott Handerson Thayer. 
Boston, Mass., August 12, 1849, and was the 
son of Dr. William Henry and Ellen Hander- 
son Thayer. He was educated in private 
schools and from early childhood he painted 
animals. At the age of sixteen, having de- 
cided to make painting his profession, hespent 
four years, from 1875 to 1879, at the Ecole 
He was fifty years 


He was born at 


des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
of age when he actively entered the field of 
bird-protection, and up to the time of his 
death, on May 29, 1921, he maintained his 
interest in the work. His accomplishments 
in the realm of art and his contributions to 
the theory of protective coloration may be 
found elsewhere, while the details of the bird- 
protective work which he made possible will 
be found in the annual reports on the Thayer 
Fund in “The Auk’ and in Birp-Lore. 

* ‘The work of collecting this fund devolved 
almost entirely on Mr. Thayer who continued 
it from 1900 until 1905 when the National 
(Association of Audubon Societies was incor- 
porated and was in a position to insure a 
regular fund for bird-protection. During the 
five years that 
under the Thayer Fund, more than $12,000 


activities were conducted 


was raised: $1,400 in 1900, $1,680 in 1901, 


HIKING FOR 


In Pittsburgh, Pa., there lives a gentleman 
who for some years has been conducting an 
unique undertaking with boys, which con- 
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$1,945 in 1902, $3,603 in 1903, and $4,070 in 
1904. Mr. Thayer himself contributed $1,000 
to the fund in 1903. But the size of the fund 
was less important than the circumstances 
under which it was collected, for it was more 
difficult to raise $1,000 for bird-protection in 
1900 than a much larger sum for the same 
purpose in 1920. The money was expended 
not only for warden service, to guard the 
nesting colonies, but for securing publicity 
necessary for the enactment of better pro- 
tective laws. So well directed and effective 
was the campaign that comprehensive laws 
were secured in most of the coastal states and 
most of the important colonies of plume-birds 
from Maine to Florida were placed under the 
charge of special wardens. 

Thayer's active interest in bird-protection 
was manifested at a psychological moment 
when the destruction of sea-birds for mil- 
linery purposes was at its height, when the 
second Audubon movement was just getting 
under way, and when the bird-protective 
forces were groping their way, seeking means 
to check the destruction which was increasing 
on all sides. The time was ripe for action 
but it remained for an artist rather than an 
ornithologist or a business man to galvanize 
the ideal into a practical reality and to 
demonstrate that bird-protection could be 
placed on a working basis. As Dutcher well 
said in referring to Thayer in his first annual 
report on the fund: ‘“‘Where he should have 
encouragement, i. €., among. or- 
with discouragement 


received 
nithologists, he met 

[but] by his personal courage and faith 
he accomplished what others said could not 
be done.” It is perhaps not too much to say 
that this practical demonstration and the 
success of the work conducted under the 
Thayer Fund was in large measure respon- 
sible for the endowment of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies which later 
made possible the development of warden 
and educational work on its present broad 
and permanent basis. 


THE BIRDS 

sists of a long bicycle hike during the summer 
This active worker is Mr. F. C. 

The present season the expedition 


months. 
Copp. 


left Pittsburgh on July 11, the boys proceed- 
ing on their wheels through Beaver Falls, Pa., 
then on to Canton, Ohio, where a visit was 
paid to the tomb of -President McKinley. 
Then they inspected the great rubber-pro- 
ducing city of Akron, and went on through 
towns and countrysides until Cleveland was 
reached. Here the bicycles were placed in 
storage and the regiment of khaki-clad boys 
proceeded by steamer 200 miles down Lake 
Erie to Buffalo and then on to Toronto. Of 
course Niagara Falls and other local points of 
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interest were enjoyed. It required more than 
three wecks to complete the trip. 

Every summer Mr. Copp has the boys 
undertake some special work as they ride. 
This year, according to the announcement, 
“The party will distribute pamphlets and 
post warning posters under the sanction and 
direction of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies.” At Buffalo the entire party 
waited on the mayor of the city and handed 
him a letter of greetings from the President 
of the National Audubon Societies. 


THUMBS DOWN FOR FLORIDA BIRD PROTECTION 


Again the Florida Legislature has had the 
subject of the conservation of the state's 
resources presented strongly to it by able 
advocates and again has this honorable body 
turned a deaf ear to those who would have 
the state appoint game-wardens to enforce 
the now unenforced laws for the protection of 
the wild birds and animals. 

During the greater part of a period of six 
weeks, Mrs. Katherine ‘Tippetts, of St. 
Petersburg, President of the Florida Audu- 
bon Society, resided in Tallahassee and daily 
labored with the law-makers in an effort to 
induce them to see the light and pass a bill 
for the establishment of a state game warden 
system, which had been drawn and presented 
by the Florida Audubon Society. She was 


NEW LIFE 
Enrolled from May 1, 


Bonbright, Mrs. G. D. B. 
Cabot, Mrs. Richard C. 
Cullinan, J. 5. 

De Normandie, James 

De Witt, William G 
Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H. 
Emery, Miss Louise J. 
Emery, Miss Mary E. 
Gale, Mrs. Thomas K. 
Hudnutt, Miss Marcia M. 


received cordially and most courteously, she 
was the recipient of gracious and compli- 
mentary remarks as was meet, but in the end 
went back to her home without getting her 
bill passed. 

A less courageous individual would have 
been discouraged, but Mrs. Tippetts has an- 
nounced to the women’s clubs of the Pinellas 
Peninsula and to the Florida Audubon Society 
that the fight is going on, andit may be 
prophesied that two years from now, when 
the Florida Legislature goes into session, 
they will find that Mrs. Tippetts has behind 
her a fighting force that will in the end spell 
victory for the birds and game still left in the 
‘Land of the Flowers.’ The Association 
pledges her its most earnest support. 


MEMBERS 
1921, to July 1, 1921 


Hussey, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
James, Mrs. A. C. 

Knapp, Joseph P. 
Landauer, Mrs. William Ide 
Leeds, Mrs. Warner Mifflin 
McCormack, Mrs. W. H. 
McCrary, Mrs. E. E. 
Macy, Mrs. V. Everit 
Perkins, Dr. Anne E. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Enrolled from May 1, 1921, to July 1, 1921 


Adams, Benjamin 

Ashley, H. H. 

Auchincloss, Mrs. Hugh D. 
Bartley, D. C. 


Becker, Mrs. A. G. 
Bedell, John J. 

Blakeslee, Miss Phebe S. 
Bodine, Miss Margaret L. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Bourn, Allan Milliken, Arthur M. 
Bultman, Henry D. Mitchell, W. S. 
Butler, Aubrey B Molineux, L. E. 
Butler, Mrs. H. R Morse, Mrs. Arthur H. 
‘alkins, Mrs. S. Carolyn Morton, John A., Jr. 
‘arter, Miss Stella M. Francis W. Parker School 
‘rabbe, Mrs. Charles Patterson, Mrs. J. A. 
‘rafts, Miss Elizabeth S Peck, Mrs. R. E. 
‘ramer, Rebecca Warner Peckham, Mrs. Wheeler H. 
‘rampton, Mrs. Edwin H Pennock, Mrs. A. J. 
‘rane, Mrs. W. Murray Philbrick, H. R. 
‘rawford, Robert L Pitcher, Miss May Florence 
‘reuzbaur, Mrs. R. W Poor, Mrs. James Harper 
Doyle, B. W. Post, Abram S. 
Emlen, John Thompson, Jt Potts, Thomas C. 
Estes, Judge W. L Pressinger, Miss Ruth Newcombe 
Finnicum, Cecil Randall, Miss Amanda L. 
Flint, Mrs. George W. Rawle, Miss Louisa 
Foot, Mrs. J. D. Riehle, Frederick A. 
Fordham, Mrs. Inez Robeson, Mrs. William H 
Foulk, Theo. Rosenberger, Dr. Randle C. 
Francis, Miss Susan C Ross, Dr. James 
Fulle, John H. Ross, T. Edward 
Gander, Frank F. Royer, Frank W. 
Gillette, Dr. A. T Scott, Mrs. M. Bradford 
Gillig, Otto A Seeler, Mrs. Edgar V. 
Gould, Mrs. C. J Seelye, Walter C. 
Graham, Mrs. Charles J Sherer, C. T. 
Haile, Henry C Small, Dr. W. B. 
Hart, Cecil Sommer, B. L. 
Helmer, Charles W Stern, Edward 
Hemphill, Mrs. Jas. R Storer, Mrs. John H. 
Hendrie, Miss Jean C. Sunderlin, Miss Caroline 
Herrick, W. W., Jr Titus, George F 
Hill, Mrs. William C Vail, Richard Fellows 
Hole, James Waller Vaughan, Mrs. Samuel 
Holt, Mrs. Maynard Ferre Vaux, Miss Ruth, Jr. 
Howe, F. P. Verner, Miss Anna M. 
Howell, Alfred Hunt Wall, Mrs. C. Frederick 
Kellogg, Mrs. C. W Warden, Clarence A. 
Keys, Miss Virginia Warner, William S. 
Kier, Mrs. Elizabeth ] Welch, J. Hart 
Koch, Fred Weld, Rev. Geo. Francis 
Laimbeer, R. H., Jr Wellington, Mrs. S. G. 
Lodge, William R Wertheim, Sanders A 
logan, Mrs. A. Sydney Wesson, Mrs. Victor H. 
Ludlow, B. H., Jr Whitman, Hendrick H 
Lyman, Miss Theodora Wilson, Mrs. W. P. 
Manchester Bird Club Woodward, Miss Gertrude 
Marsh, Mrs. A. M Wriggins. Parker T. 


